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Editorial, 


DECEMBER ON THE FARM. 





Looking Back. 

nt of any fault or miscalculation 
part of the farmer himself, the year’s 
is not been as satisfactory as he could 
little late now to correct the mis- 
s not too late, however, but just 
, to look back over the work of 
and take note of the mistakes that 
made, that better plans may be laid 
The 


be conceivable of a farm worked by 


perations of the coming year. 


4 a 

perfect plan year after year, the 

owing eax h other in a regular 

and an exact amount of the same 

s being apy lied for each crop, accord- 

known wants of the land and the 

rown, but we have never yet found 

ur that has been so werked for any 

4 years. The idea seems rea- 

rs practice it don’t often seem to 
WO! ()ne may plan to keep a certain num- 
acres of his tillage land in grass, and to } 

wit up only when its turn comes round in 

he re ation, but a dry season may de- 
stroy the s rit may be eaten by worms 
and really need plowing a year or two sooner 
than had been calculated. Then the character 
of the market changes more or less from year 
to year, and may affect the best laid plans. 


rop, a famine in some foreign coun- 
ior other line of communi- 

1 opened, or a city or large village built 
ay for a short time, or even permanently 
tter cases, so affect prices in a certain 
slity as to call for a radical change in the 
farming to be carried on within the 


t- intluences, and that farmer is the 
wiest who soonest understands the ten- 


future events, and lays his plans ac- 


The Apple Crop. 
sent season has brought in most 
f New England an over abundant 
es, so large a crop that it has not 


s been worth harvesting. Now 


any case 

4 fa r finds that he has gone too far in 
rection ot orcharding, and is pretty sure 

an do better with some other crop 
apples, he will be acting wisely when 

es a portion of his trees to make 

r more profitable products. Or if he 
siled tor want of a knowledge of the best 


s of handling an orchard, then let bim 
himself in the matter, and so be better 
prepared next time. 
Settling up Accounts. 
ember is one of the best months in the 
)king over accounts, and for paying 
The crops are now 


any 
ecting balances. 
tly secured, and ready to be turned into 
It is better for individuals and corpora- 
generally to pay debts just as soon as 
possible after they are contracted. If one 
keeps money back that is due another, there 
iy be a temptation arise to spend it for 
something that is not really needed, or which 
1 be dispensed with for a while at least ; 
redit is often a great accommodation, but it 
should not be abused. So sell off the surplus 
ts as soon as practicable, and settle up 
accounts. Many farm crops 
quantity or quality by long 
keeping. Grain shrinks by drying and is 
destroyed by rats and mice; hay weighs con- 
siderably less in spring than in fall, and fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds depreciate and 
shrink by decay. 


yutstanding 


shrink greatly in 


Look to the Buildings. 

Special pains should be taken now to have 
the buildings all tight and warm before severe 
old weather sets in. Loose boards, open 

nts, broken glass in windows and cracks in 
the underpinning should be attended to with- 

it delay. A board off or a window pane 
gone will let in so much cold that many times 
its value in food will be required for keeping 
the animals warm, for a large portion of all 
the food consumed by any animal is used in 
keeping up the animal heat; therefore the 
colder the surroundings the more food will be 
required, 

Cellars where vegetables are stored should 
from hard freezing, either 
by frost-proof walls or by earth banking. It 
does not pay to work hard all summer for our 
crops, and then have them freeze in cold cel- 
And yet thousands of cellars 
every Too many 
calculate on average weather only, while we 
should always prepare for extremes. 


be | ally protected 


lars in winter. 


lo freeze severe winter. 


Collect and Prepare Fuel. 

Now is just the time to lay in fuel from the 
wood lot, especially dead and fallen trees be- 
fore they are covered by snow. Coal is a 
luxury in the sitting room during extreme 
cold weather, and in the open fireplace the 
best wood is none too good; but in the cook 
Stove, or the large box stove for heating 
rooms during the day, second quality wood 
that is unmarketable may be burned with 
good economy. There are millions of cords 
of such wood rotting in New England wood- 
lands that may be removed without injuring 
the value of the land in the least, and it really 
costs nothing but the cutting and hauling. 
Where a great amount of fuel is used ona 
farm, it will often pay to cut it by horse 
power, either owned or hired for the opera- 
tion. Where a power is owned on a farm, 
but little extra expense will be required for 
fitting up a saw for cutting fire wood. 

Do not get Caught again Without Ice. 

Ice is becoming such a necessary article in 
summer on dairy farms, and it has been 80 
scarce and dear the past season, that no one 
who requires it should allow a favorable time 
to go by without providing fora full store. 
Ice houses need not be expensive, for if made 


of cheap rough material they will keep the ice 
just as well as though the best planed and 
painted covering were used. The main thing 
; is to cnt the blocks so they will pack solid and 
stand firm, to surround the ice with a non-con- 
ducting material like sawdust or fine shavings, 
and to cover sufliciently to keep out rain and 
the direct rays of the sun. 

In loca'ities distant from lakes or ponds it 
may in some cases be advisable to freeze water 
in beds made for the purpose. They may be 
made by setting up four boarde or planks 
around a square the size the frozen mass is to 
be, and making the joints tight with clay or 
even snow. Then let the water in an inch or 
more at & time from an aqueduct, or it may be 
pumped in from the kitchen well through a 
rubber hose or otherwise. When one set of 
boards is filled with ice others may be put on, 
or the first raised till the pile is as high as de- 
sired. Such a block of solid ice keeps well, 
but it is less convenient for use than when it is 
stored in blocks of a handy size to lift. As 
similar extremes seldom follow each other, we 
cannot look for so oper a winter this year as 
last, but it is well to be prepared for whatever 
comes. 

Reading and Study. 

The winter ought to bring the farmer a 
good share of leisure in which he can read up 
and study the literature of the day. The in- 
telligent farmer will of course know what is in 
his newspapers every week in the year, but 
during the hurry of planting and harvesting 
much reading is generally out of the question ; 
but now when the days are cold or stormy, 
and the evenings long, there will be time for 
acquiring @ great amount of useful and enter- 
taining knowledge. 

Support the Farmers’ Club. 

Atter the weekly newspaper the Farmers’ 
We know ot 
no way in which farmers can do more to help 
themselves and each other than by meeting 


Club should receive attention. 


together one afternoon or evening each week 
for a mutual interchange of thoughts and 
ideas. It matters little whether the meetings 
are formal or informal, provided the one ob- 
ject is kept constantly in view, that of gaining 
and imparting knowledge. ne thing is very 
certain, that those who put the most work into 
the business of the club will be the ones to be 
most benefited by the meetings. Every 
member should endeavor to form a reasonable 
Opinion upon each question that is brought up 
tor discussion, and should endeavor to be able 
to give a reason for his opinions. In discuss- 
ing cor voting on business matters, remember 
that different persons may honestly hold to 
different opinions, and that the strength of 
society lies in the ability of its members to re- 
spect the opinions of others, even when they 
differ from their own. 
Provide for the Young Folks, 

The winter schools are now in session, and 
there are many sons and daughters of country 
farmers who will attend the common school 
this winter for the last time. Parents should 
see to it that nothing shall prevent them from 
getting all the good possible from this last 
term in school life. Do not keep children out 
of school winters, who have worked hard all 
summer on the farm, but give them a chance 
to be present every day promptly at the open- 
ing hour. Endeavor to take an interest in the 
studies pursued, and also have an oversight ot 
the reading selected. The last year of forms] 
study is often a critical one with young peo- 
ple, and wise is the parent who makes the 
better path the attractive one for the young. 
Farmers houses are not infrequently too bar- 
ren of good books suited to the tastes of young 
people. A reasonable sum expended for 
books, papers and magazines, is one of the 
very best investments a farmer can make. 


Plenty of Work for those who Want it. 


Persons accustomed to hard manual labor, 
and who have good digestion, will not feel 
quite natural if they devote their whole time 
in winter to reading and study. Some exer- 
cise in the open air is absolutely needed for 
good health, and there are very few energetic 
men who will not find quite enough to do on a 
There is no better time 
for removing useless old stone fences than 
when there is a light covering of snow on the 
ground. Much heavier loads may be drawn 
on a stone boat in winter on snow than in 
summer on bare ground. The boat must be 
provided, however, with a pole to hitch the 
team to, for holding back going down hill, or 
the load may strike the heels of the team. 
Fitting a pole is a small matter that any in- 
genious farmer will easily get over. The 
idea of dispensing with fences around cultiva- 
ted fields is rapidly gaining new advocates 
among thinking people. Farmers are finding 
out that the fence tax is one of the heaviest 
burdens they are called to bear. Yet where 
fences are really needed, as around pasture 
land, good ones should be maintained. The 
fewer the fences, the more need of good ones 
where there are any. Now is a good time to 
get out fencing material ready for use when 
the ground thaws up in spring. Split rails or 
straight round poles sharpened at the ends, 
and posts with holes, make a very good and 
easily built fence. Not the least valuable 
feature of this style of fence is that it may 
very readily be moved to a new location if 


farm, even in winter. 


desired. 

In the Garden. 
Strawberry vines, unless they completely 
cover the ground with foliage, should have a 
light covering of straw or other mulch after 
the ground freezes, to protect them from 
heaving out by frost. Raspberries should be 
bent down and covered with earth just before 
the ground freezes. 

Visit Friends. 
On many farms there is so little team work 
to be done in winter that the horses get stiff 
from standing idle in their stalls day after day, 
especially when the floors are of wood and are 
over acellar. The best way to prevent this 
is to use them frequently, making visite or 
calls upon friends whom one has little time to 
see during the hurry of summer work. But 
don’t go visiting alone when there is one in 
the house who is perhaps suffering tor more or 
different society. In short, make the winter, 
if possible, the very pleasantest part of the 
whole year. 





ManurinG OrcHuarps.—Those who own 
orchards over twelve years or more of age 
will find a great advantage in applying a mod- 
erate top-dressing this fall of old or fresh 
manure. It seems to have an almost magical 
effect on the fruit. The trees will be more 
likely to bear every year; they will give heav- 
ier crops, and the fruit will be finer. If there 
is no manure now to apply, it will do nearly 
as well to draw out in winter, and spread 
over the ground such manure as accumulates 
from the stabled animals. On the first thaw 
or rain the earth will absorb all the soluble or 
washed portions. The mistake should be 
avoided of placing the manure in heaps at the 
foot of the trunks, or in small circles. Trees 
only twelve years old, if they have made a 
fair growth, have already covered the whole 
ground with the network of their roots be- 
neath the surface. Wood ashes are always 
useful. 





—The crop of wheat at the Virginia agricultural 
college, this year, on a@ clover fallow and super- 
phosphate costing on the land, $4 per acre, weighed 
sixty-seven pounds per bushel. On account of the 
mildness of the winter the crop had to be grazed 
down twice with sheep. Before harvest it suffered 
from drought. 





| SMALL FRUITS. 





A Paper read before the Newton Horticultu- 
ral Society, Nov. 18. 





BY W. D. PHILBRICK. 





This term is usually understood to include 
the strawberry, the gooseberry and currant, 
the blueberry and whortleberry, the raspberry 
and the blackberry. The cranberry, too, is 
one of the small fruits, but since its culture is 
confined to a few favored meadow lands, its 
study is not of so general interest as the 
other sorts which can be made to grow in 
any good garden. 

The selection of soil suitable for a fruit gar- 
den is important, but not always possible. 
The best soil is a deep black, moist loam, 
well drained, and having declivity enough to 
shed the surface water. Most of the soil in 
this village is too dry and gravelly for the 
best results; it needs the admixture of peat, 
clay, or frequent watering in dry weather, 
and even after much labor in preparation, and 
after liberal enriching, it will not produce the 
best kinds of fruit in perfection. There are, 
however, some kinds of fruits of which men- 
tion will be made soon, that are much better 
adapted than others to poor lands, so that it 
we can not choose always a good piece of 
land for our garden, we may at least plant 
such land as we have with varieties best suited 
to its peculiarities. 

I do not believe in the economy of deep 
trenching of land for a fruit garden; it is an 
expensive process, and the raw gravel turned 
up, takes time and heavy manuring to bring 
it to fertility. 
works as deeply as most persons care to ma- 


A good, two-horse plough 


nure the land, and to turn up cold clay or 
gravel without at the same time applying a 
very heavy dressing, is worse than useless. 
The strawberry is first in importance, as it 
is also first in the season-to greet us with its 
luscious red berries. How 
fragrance, how grateful its mild and spirited 
flavor, in those first hot days of summer, that 
always bring with them a craving for some- 
The apples 


delicious is its 


thing fresh, and something sour. 
have gone, we are tired of dried fruit, and of 
rhubarb—we must have strawberriee. 

The most economical, and, in general, the 
most satisfactory, way of raising strawberries 
is the common method of the market garden- 
ers; that is, it will produce more fruit with a 
given outlay of time and money than any 
other ; it will not produce the largest fruit for 
exhibition—this is not what most people care 
about. The method 
as hardly to need description. 


is so generally known 
The plants 
(which should be good runners of the previous 
year,) are set very early in spring, before 
The land is liberally 


manured with fine compost, ploughed under 


May Ist, if possible. 


with a small plough, harrowed fine, and rolled ; 
the rows are marked four fect apart, and the 
plants set twelve inches apart in the row. 
The the 
planted with early lettuce or onions, but is 
usually lett vacant to admit of cultivation with 
the horse; frequent hoeing is followed up un- 


space between rows is sometimes 


til about July 10, when the runners begin to 
strike; they are directed in their course so as 
to cover the land as evenly as may be, and 
sometimes the free growing kinds need thin- 
After the 
runners begin to strike, the weeding must be 
done by hand, and if the Iand has been neg- 
lected in former years, and is ful! of foul seed, 
this is a very laborious job; the prudent gar- 
dener will never plant strawberries or onions 
on foul land. The cover the 
land by November, and after the ground has 


ning, in moist seasons especially. 


vines should 


trozen slightly, they will need a slight cover- 
ing of sedge, evergreen boughs, or coarse bog 
hay, just enough to shade them from the win- 
ter sun; if covered too deeply they often rot. 

Early in spring, about April 20, the cover- 
ing is raked off and paths cut a foot wide, 
leaving beds three feet wide; the plants taken 
Little 


care is needed now, till picking time, when, if 


up are used for planting a new bed. 


the crop is a good one, it will need a great 
deal of care to pick and dispose of the fruit. 
After picking, the bed is usually mowed and 
ploughed under, as it is in general much 
easier to grow a new bed than to weed an old 
one. 
rule—some varieties keep over better than 


There are, however, exceptions to this 


others, the Chas. Downing especially, often 
bears as good or a better crop the second 
year than the first. 

In choosing varieties of the strawberry, we 
must consider first, the character of the soil. 
The Chas. Downing does well on almost any 
soil, and is almost the only good berry of 
which this is true. It is, on the whole, the 
best and most popular kind now well known 
and tested, and is very fast taking the place 
of the formerly almost universal Wilson. 
The Sharpless is a new kind of great prom- 
ise, but requires better land, as do also those 
elegant berries, the Jucunda, the President 
Wilder and La Constante. 

Just as strawberries begin to fail us, the 
delicious raspberry comes into season; its 
culture is simple and easy compared with that 
of the strawberry, since it can be done mostly 
by the cultivator and hoe, without that irk- 
some, because enforced attitude of humility 
required by the strawberry. Few people in 
these days voluntarily do penance upon their 
knees for many hours a day in a broiling sum- 
mer sun, yet this is the price of strawberries. 
The raspberry, however, does not yield so 
quick a return for our labor, not bearing a full 
crop till two years after planting ; but, on the 
other hand, the plantation will endure for 
many years without renewal. In our climate 
red raspberries pay well for covering in win- 
ter, and tying up to stakes or wires in spring. 
The red raspberry also is impatient of poor 
land. Almost the only kind that thrives on 
dry land is the Philadelphia, a soft inferior 
berry. The Cuthbert is a promising new sort ; 
the Herstine is a good prolific berry; but the 
best known market berries are the Franconia, 
an old sort, and the Brandywine, just now in 
great favor. 

The black cap or thimble berries are less 
particular as to soil than the red raspberries ; 
they do well on rather poor land, and are by 
no means mean fruit. The Gregg is the 
largest and best sort. They are rather 
brambly and thorny in their habit, approach- 
ing in this regard the blackberry. 

The blackberry ! shall we clothe ourselves 
in buckskin armor and undertake to grow it ? 
It needs some such preparation. One of the 
best fruit growers told me he gave them up 
because he could not hire pickers who would 
do the work faithfully. They need to be laid 
down like the raspberry, but are so stiff that 
it is no easy job to do it without breaking the 
canes. The Wachusett and Snyder are said 
to be hardy, and need no covering; if this 
prove true they can be raised easily; they 
are, however, inferior in size and beauty to 
the Dorchester and Wilson. 

The blackberry is never seen in perfection 
in market, for the simple reason that it must 
be | icked before ripe in order to bear car- 
riage. 

The gooseberry and currant come about the 
same time as the raspberry, and form not only 
a pleasant change, but are invaluable for pre- 
serves. They are gross feeders, and demand 
good land well enriched and close pruni g. 
No fruit suffers more quickly from drought 
than the currant, and mulching will be found 
especially advantageous bota for this and the 





raspberry. The great advantages of mulch- 





ing are not so well understood as they should 
be in our capricious climate. Currants and 
gooseberries should be planted late in fall if 
possible; they start so very early in spring 
that itis not easy to get ready for them in 
season. 

The currant worm, once so much dreaded, 
is not now much feared by the gardener; a 
dusting or two of hellebore lays him low. 
The currant borer, however, is more of 4 
bore, and needs a good deal of care in June 
and July. The Chas. Downing is the best 
gooseberry, the Cherry and the Imperial Bel- 
gian are the best currants; the latter is a late 
kind, and keeps well till September. 

It is rather strange that among all the en- 
terprising gardeners of our time, almost no 
attention has been given to the blueberry and 
whortleberry. Indeed, so long as our mar- 
kets are abundantly supplied with cheap wild 
fruit, there is little inducements in this direc- 
tion. Our high bush swamp blueberry, ho«- 
ever, is a noble fruit, and has to some extent 
been cultivated by transplanting the wild 
bushes. Why can not improvement be made 
here by raising seedlings, as has been done 
with the strawberry? Just imagine what a 
sight it would be to have a high bush blue- 
berry laden with fruit of the size of the Chas. 
Downing strawberry! yet he would be a bold 
man who should say this is impossible, or even 
improbable. 

One word as to the labor required to pro- 
duce small fruits; many persons are led away 
with the idea that strawberry growing and 
small fruit growing in general is light, easy 
work, and such as can be done by women and 
children; it is a delusion. The only women 
valuable in the fruit garden are the hardy 
Germans who can do nearly a man’s work, 
and children in general are unable to endure, 
long at a time, weeding or picking strawber- 
ries in a hot sun; the work is not heavy, but 
it taxes the powers of endurance more than 
much work of a heavier kind. Picking rasp- 
berries and currants indeed is easy, pleasant 
work, as compared with the other smal! fruits. 
But the picking and marketing, to be well 
done, must be under the constant care of a 
caretul and experienced hand. 





INTO MAINE. 


A TRIP 


Nov. 13, 1880. 
Messrs. Dartine & Keiru 

GENTLEMEN :—On_ the evening of Monday 
last, I took passage in one of the elegant 
sleeping cars which nightly leave the station 
of the Eastern Railroad at 7 P. M., for a trip 
into the interior of the great State of Maine. 
I say great State, for I never before so fully 
realized its geographical extent. A run of 
about two hours finds us crossing the line near 
o’clock, and the 
porter is beginning to make up the beds for 


Portsmouth. It is nine 
those whose country habits incline them to 
retire early. We are only going to Bangor, 
but the 224) miles, as I figure it, will give us 
over eight hours of sleep, provided one is suf- 
ficiently accustomed to such quarters as to be 
able to dream sweet dreams, and take no note 
of the stopping and starting, the whistling 
and blowing, the ringing bell, the blows of 
the sledge hammer when the train men test 
the wheels, and the continuous thundering, 
thumping and bumping of the train as it flies 
over bridges, through tunnels and across 
plains at the rate of nearly thirty miles per 
hour. The first night on a Pullman train is 
often a sleepless one, but after becoming 
a little accustomed to it, the novelty passes off, 
and one is inclined to pronounce a hearty 
benediction on the genius who first conceived 
and carried out the idea of providing at a cost 
of less than a cent a mile, a comfortable bed 
for railway night Leaving the 
train at a station a few miles south of Bangor, 


travellers. 


I was met, according to previous arrangement, 
Shaw, 


member of the State Board of Agriculture for 


on the following morning, by J. E. 


Penobscot County, who took me in his buggy 
for a three mile ride to his home in Hampden. 


Threads which Unite States. 


During the week I have spent here in 


Maine, I have not met a face that I had 
ever seen before, but I found in the first man 
I did meet, a native of my own county, and 
who had spent many years of his early life in 
the straw works at Foxboro. 
and hats were formerly, before the introduc- 


Straw bonnets 
tion of sewing machines, made wholly by 
hand, and thousands of enterprising girls from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Vic- 
toria’s domains, have in years past immigrated 
into Massachuretts, for the purpose of gaining 
a livelihood at straw sewing, but eventually 
finding permanent homes, and forming more 
or less fortunate connections with the prom- 
ising young men of the region. In Mr, 
Shaw’s case, however, the rule was reversed, 
he finding himself after a while transplanted 
to a Maine farm, where he is now surrounded 
by a healthy, robust looking family of growing 
and grown up sons and daughters, some of 
whom possibly, are already thinking seriously 
of taking, in their turn, a look at the outside 
world. I said I had seen no familiar face in 
Maine, but I have met a great many who were 
born in Massachusetts. The two States are 
certainly very closely connected by family 
ties. 
Society Contrasted. 

The woman who, unbeknown to me at the 
time, sat up all last night, fearing she might 
oversleep, and so fail to have a warm break- 
fast for me this morning, before the stage 
coach called, was a Massachusetts woman. 
Whether such motherly kindness is due to 
Massachusetts blood or Maine training, it 
leaves a feeling of heavy obligation resting on 
the recipient of kindnegs. At Mr. 
Shaw’s I met Mr. Z. A. Gilbert, whose name 
is familiar to many readers of the Farmer, as 


such 


being connected with excellent contributions 
to its columns, upon the subject of fruit grow- 
ing in northern New England. Mr. Gilbert 
is a large farmer and orchardist, has been 
president of the Maine State Pomological So- 
ciety for many years, and can probably identi- 
ty as many varieties of apples and other fruits 
as any man in the State. 

The object of my visit here has been to take 
part in a series of farmers’ meetings or insti- 
tutes, held at three different points in Penob- 
scot and Piscataquis Counties, the first in the 
town hall at Hampden on Tuesday, the sec- 
ond at Milo, on Thursday, and the third at 
Foxcroft on Friday. Good halls were secured 
by resident members of the board, and were 
quite well filled with large and attentive audi- 
ences. The meetings were held during the 
morning, afternoon and evening of each day, 
and a dinner and supper provided for all who 
were in attendance after the ‘‘basket picnic” 
fashion, 80 common now among the Patrons 
of Husbandry throughout the country. I 
should estimate that full two-fifths of all the 
gatherings of the week were represented by 
women, who came not alone to set tables, 
make coffee, and wash dishes, but to learn 
something that might aid them in helping to 
carry on a business which depends for its suc- 
cess so largely upon the ability and interest 
brought to it by farmers’ wives and daughters. 
This feature was particularly pleasing to one 
familiar with s:milar conventions held in east- 
ern Massachusetts, where manufacturing and 
mercantile interests have had a tendency to 
throw a shadow over agricultural pursuits, 
and almost to shut out those engaged in culti- 
vating the soil, from respectable circles in so- 
ciety. I am proud of Massachusetts, of her 
men and her women, and of her record, and I 





fancy I could hardly feel content to drive 
stakes outside of a circle with a thirty mile 
radius and Boston the centre, but if I were 
seeking for samples of right down, honest, 
hearty feminine devotion to agricultural pur- 
suits, I should look soonest outside the circle, 
not where an eminent lecturer, one of the 
most popular agricultural college professors, 
speaking before a farmers’ club upon the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘tuture of New England,” a sub- 
ject that should be near to the heart of every 
son and daughter of this fair land—was com- 
pelled to address his remarks to men only, 
not a woman in the whole town of more than 
four thousand inhabitants, venturing to over- 
step the bounds of modesty as laid down by 
those who intentionally or otherwise fix such 
bounds. 

In selecting subjects for lectures and dis- 
cussion, no special effort was made by Secre- 
tary Gilbert, at either of the sessions, to en- 
tertain ladies specially, but such topics were 
chosen, the treatment of which it was deemed 
would be of special interest to farmers in the 
particular localities where the several meet- 
ings w »sbeld, and I failed to observe any 
less interest manifested in the subjects dis- 
cussed, by the women than by the men. At 
one of the meetings several ladies made very 
earnest speeches, when the comparative profits 
of associated cheese making and the farm but- 
ter dairy was up for consideration, showing 
that they not only entertained decided opin- 
ions on the subject, but were also willing to 
conform to their convictions, even though it 
required their personal attention in their own 
home dairies. 


The Maine Board of Agriculture. 


Maine, like our own State, has, until the 
present year, held but one or two public 


meetings annually, 


under the direction of her 
Board of Agriculture, but by acts passed by 
the last Legislature, the new Secretary, Mr. 
Gilbert, is required to hold at least one pub- 
the State. 
Under his prudent management of the affairs 


lic meeting in each county in 


of the Board, seconded heartily by the local 
members, and the farmers and their wives, it 
looks now as if each county might enjoy two 
such meetings held in convenient localities. 
Mr. 
Maine have ever manifested a desire to sus- 


Gilbert informs me that the farmers of 


tain the Board, and the Legislature is not 
backward in making all reasonable appropria- 
tions asked for. 

The Present Condition of Agriculture. 

While riding through the State, either by 
rail or by carriage, no intelligent observer can 
fail to notice evidences of the transition state 
through which nearly all the older sections of 
our country are passing. The era of natural 
fertility and spontaneous production is passed, 
or is very rapidly passing away throughout all 
the older settled portions of our territory. A 
great many cleared fields are now producing 
very meagre crops of pasturage, while many 
of the noble old farm bouses and barns built a 
half century ago, show a more or less neg- 
lected condition, indicating that the present 
annual profits from the land are insuflicient 
to feed, clothe and educate the children in the 
style now demanded, and leave a surplus for 
painting buildings, setting ornamental trees 
and shrubbery, growing flowers, or for other 
desirable objects. Comparing the two lead- 


ing agricultural States of New England, 
Maine and Vermont, it strikes me, from what 
opportunity I have had for judging, that Maine 
farmers live in larger houses, but that the cot- 
tages of Vermont are better kept up, and 
the farm barns larger in proportion than in 
Maine. 

But wherever | go, I am always strongly 
impressed with the great extent of land once 
tillers engaged 


now in working the soil. 


Maine extends from north to south, over a 
stretch of territory more thou 300 miles, and 
from east to west over 200 miles, nearly or 
quite one-half of which has scarcely ever been 
touched by the plough, and yet of the old cul- 
fields the that 


not one acre in a hundred is producing maxi- 


tivated 1 venture assertion 


mum crops. Thousands of acres of stiff clay 
lands, once drained by the decaying roots of 
forest trees whose tops were already reduced 
to ashes and spread over the surface, produc 
ing crops that were a wonder for years, are 
now settled down and compacted like a bed of 
old mortar after exposure to a pelting storm. 
And so long as virgin soil can be reached by 
cheap rates of toll over our great transporta- 
tion lines, I suppose these neglected lands will 
have to wait an earnest, honest cultivation. I 
say honest, because I count no man or gen- 
eration of men honest who knowingly and 
willingly leave their lands poorer than when 
those lands came under their control. 


Maine Woods, 


Nearly half the State is still one great wood 
lot dotted by hundreds of lakes, and inter- 
sected by thousands of streams which are used 
for floating the annual crop of mill logs down 
within reach of civilization. Hundreds of 
trees are destroyed every year for their bark 
alone, and thousands of trees are cut for the 
single ship knee which its stump will furnish, 
and yet I am told that unless overrun by fires 
forest land the 
smaller growth rejected by the chopper, in a 


such often holds its own, 
few years filling up the gaps opened by the 
axe. I notice, too, that many of the old pas- 
tures are gradually coming again into wood 
from self-sown seed, though at 
time the settled portions of Maine present a 


he present 


less woody appearance than the eastern por- 
tions of our own State. 
Better Systems Needed, 

{ have no time now to give you many notes 
from the meeting of the Board, but I will 
state this, that the general tendency of all the 
lectures given, as well as the discussions which 
followed, were towards a more concentrated 
and intense system of agriculture. Farmers 
here, as elsewhere, are beginning to see the 
error of going over large areas for small 
crops. I spent one night in the family ot 
Reuben W. Murch, of Hampden, a large 
grower of English hay for Massachusetts mar- 
kets, two with 0. T. Goodrich, Milo, and the 
last with Calvin Chamberlain, of Foxcroft. 
Mr. Goodrich has a large farm, upon which 
he keeps sixty or seventy middle wooled 
sheep, a considerable herd of cows, and whose 
back pasture tence is the last indication of 
civilization in a northerly direction 160 miles 
or to the Canada line. From his dining room 
window Mt. Katahdin is distinctly seen at a 
distance of some ninety miles, as it rises from 
the forest to an altitude of over 5000 teet, ex- 
ceeded in height by only one mountain in 
New England, Mt. Washington in New 
Hampshire. Within the precincts of Milo 
and two or three adjoining towns, fourteen 
bears have been killed the present season, but 
not till they had destroyed more than three 
times that number of sheep in the immediate 
vicinity. 1 judge the bear crop was unusu- 
ally heavy this year. Mr. Chamberlain of 
Foxcroft, was one of the pioneers in horticul- 
tural efforts in Maine, and was the only man 
in the State, who, nearly forty years ago, 
responded to the first call for a meeting to 
organize a State Horticultural Society. He 
has lived to see a strong society formed, and 
also to see the results of his own skill and la- 
bors in this direction, his example in plant- 
ing on his own grounds all the more desirable 
occupants of a well kept fruit, vegetable or 
ornamental garden is being imitated by his 





neighbors and acquaintances far and near. 


tilled, in proportion to the small number of 


The Ice Crop. 


this letter, though I find many thoughts pressing 
to the front which may appear at some future 
time. ‘The ice crop of Maine though immense 
beyond comprehension, is undoubtedly likely 
to increase, while it must forever be a perma- 
nent business. The material for building 
store houses is cheap, and the sawdust costs 
nothing except the saving and handling, while 
the winters are so cold that there is little dan- 
ger of a short crop, though I believe it is the 
aim of dealers to secure a two years’ stock 
when practicable. The past summer has 
brought a rich harvest in this direction, one 
company paying some 250 per cent profit on 


its shares. A. W. C. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





FODDER CORN—ENSILAGI 
From Mr. A. H. Thompson, Woodville, Mass., 
we have received the following figures concerning 
the growing of fodder corn, that will undoubtedly 
interest our readers 


-~SUGAR HKEETS. 


When I saw you at the Worcester Cattle Show 
you asked me to send you an account of the cost 
of raising fodder corn on my farm. On the 3 acres 
planted this season, I put on 


40 1-horse-loads stable manure that I value at $40.00 





Phosphate and hen manure ....... ° 70.00 
ge ee” ea eee ee 6.00 
PIE \< ok 5 6s 6 0 08 6 4) @ o 3.00 
Dropping and covering corn .......4.46+ 6.00 
Caitivating the same. . 1.22 ccc ecscces 4.00 
Seed Sa ea ee ae ee a ee eee 1.54 

$50 50 


It was planted in hills, three feet one way by 
about eighteen inches the other way, and grew 
large and very heavy, some of it measuring fifteen 
feet six inches high. I think there must have been 
over fifty tons of green fodder, as I fed eleven 
head of cattle from it over three weeks; and then 
cut and put in the siloan amount supposed to range 
between forty-five and fifty tons. I shall open the 
silo before many weeks. Willi let you know the 
result of the experiment. My field corn was very 
good, yielding about 140 baskets of ears to the acre. 

From his first year’s experiments in growing 
bects for sugar making, our correspondent writes 
that he is hardly prepared to enter the business on 
an extended scale next year. He finds that by 
charging all the cost of manure and fertilizer to 
this year’s crop, the income is somewhat less than 
the 
per acre than that reported by many other growers, 
seven-eighths of an acre producing only 124 tons. 
We would be glad to receive reports from all of 


expense account. The yield, too, was smaller 


our readers who have grown beets this year for 
sugar making. One experiment proves very little, 
bata hundred or a thousand experiments may 


help one to draw a just conclusion. 





Restrictions Upon Exvorrrep Catrut 


The information received from England, 
that the government is considering @ proposi- 
tion to modify to a certain extent the existing 
regulations imposing restrictions upon cattle 


exported from America, is taken by the d 


as 
partment of agriculture as gratifving evidence 
of the value of the labors of Dr. Lyman dur- 
ing his recent visit to England. On the map 
recently published by the department of ag- 
riculture showing the area over which pleuro- 
pneumonia among cattle extends, the vir inity 
of every eastern city except Boston is in- 
cluded within the dark shaded lanes. Boston 
is the only city ever said to be free from the 


contagion. 





Correspondence. 


For the New / 
SOME OF THE WASTES OF 
LIFE. 


ngland Farmer 


FARM 


Your correspondent, “R.G.,” in his com 
munication of Aug. 30, has touched upon a 
vital subject, and one which needs no apology 
The amount of ill health which prevails among 
country women 1s @ serious one, both in the 
diminution of home comforts which it involves, 
and in the extent to which it depletes farm- 
ers’ pockets, to enrich those of the medical 
practitioner, to say nothing of its other and 
still more important aspects. Women have 
not naturally the physical strength which men 
have, but, under equally favorable conditions, 
should enjoy as good health. Generally speak- 
ing, the ill health of country women is not a 
**Providential dispensation,” nor is it a fitting 
occasion: for ‘‘resignation,” but rather for 
active effectual remedy. ‘The invalidism of 
country women, who should be the healthi- 
est of their sex, is largely due to excessive 
work, made all the more burdensome by the 
recognition of the fact that much of it is need- 
less and fruitless, and an insuflicient amount 
of recreation. There is no luxury so expen- 
sive as doctor's bills, and the truest economy 
is to avoid the necessity for incurring them 
A bired girl will work for less wages than a 
doctor, and it is cheaper to pay the girl's wa 
ges than to be compelled to pay both girl and 
doctor. 

But, says some farmer, no farm will support 
a hired girl, and another says farming doesn’t 
pay at best. My good man, if farming 
doesn’t pay it is certainly wrong to throw 
away your wile’s labor, in addition to your 
own. Better begin life over again, as a hod 
carrier, and then only your own labor is lost, 
and your wife’s life isn’t sacrificed into the 
bargain. 

Doing housework in the country is very dif- 
ferent from city housework. les, a city 
man’s business is such as calls only for his own 
labor, and does not include that of his family 
Housework in the city covers less scope, and 
includes greater conveniences than in the 
country. oes the country house keeper wish 
sausages, a good deal of bard work must be 
done to make them, and that months before 
they are wanted for use; her city sister orders 
them of the butcher an hour before dinner. 
The city housewite buys the poultry—does 
not raise it for market. If she wants eggs, 
the grocer furnishes them—she doesn't have 
to go knee-deep through weeds, wet with dew 
or rain, perhaps ten times for every egg, and 
probably sell that egg at that. For butter 
the city housekeeper doesn’t churn till mid- 
night while her liege lord snoreth his way 
through dream land. No woman understands 
until taught by experience, how many thous- 
and and one things country house-work in- 
volves. If all these bricks are to be made 
without straw, shall we wonder that the tale 
sometimes falls short? If women are to be 
literally hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter, is it a wonder that effect follows cause ? 

At best, country house-work must be hard 
work. It pays in cheery homes, in sunny 
tempers, in home comforts, in lessened doc- 
tors’ bills, to afford the housewite every con- 
venience for lightening her labors. See that 
things are kept in repair. Jet the carpenter, 
like an angel of peace, try his persuasive skill 
upon contumacious doors and obdurate win- 
dows. Have good back steps—don't tolerate 
those which yield at every tread, and by-and- 
by will yield a broken leg. Have a good 
plank walk, at least, to the privy; keep the 
grass mowed close in the clothes yard; have 
water brought into the house by a good pump; 
see that there are always kindlings prepared. 
Above all, don’t fret; friction wears out the 
machine; worry kills more people than work. 
I once knew a man who attended every prayer 
meeting in his neighborhood, and while he was 
praying for the heathen his wife was splitting 
fire wood. As might have been expected, the 
poor woman died of consumption, and when 
the good brother went to his reward, (it is to 
be hoped he got a full measure of it,) his pas- 
tor made his many christian virtues the sub- 
ject of alengthy discourse. I was reading, 
the other day, an inscription on an old tomb- 
stone, of an old worthy who was ‘ta good 
christian, a good citizen, and an affectionate 
husband.” How could a man be a good chris- 
tian and not be a good citizen? And is being 
an affectionate husband such a rare virtue that 
it must be named to a man’s credit ? 

Said a farmer's wife to me, not long since: 
‘‘When I go away from home for a few hours, 
I come back with fresh courage, and feel as 
if Iwas in a new world.” With so many 
drains upon nerve and muscle force as house- 
keeping, in its manifold departments, entails, 
recreation, change of scenes and ideas is an 
absolute necessity to good health. Don’t at- 
tribute your wife’s irritability of temper, (may 
it not be a reflection from your own ?) to lack 
of affection or to natural depravity, but make 
up some little excursion, give her a ride in 
the fresh air, and you will be surprised how, 
with overtaxed nerves thus rested, the domes- 
tic atmosphere will brighten. 

There are many things about a house which 
a man can do without perceptible exertion to 
himself. He can, at least, wait upon himself; 


Besic 





he need not open every door he finds shut, nor 


With a word about the ice crop I will close | *¢! | 
| of the kitchen floor. 


shut every door he finds open; he need not | 
leave his rubber boots standing in the middle 

Above all don’t persis- 

tently snub your wife and set yourself up as | 
her mental superior. Remember that your | 
advantages are superior to hers; that your | 
labor is less confining than hers; your hours | 
of work less, and those of your recreation 

more than hers. Tell her the news; don’t | 
spend three hours at the post office, and when 
you come home say that you haven't any news, 
and expect your wife to think it is not a lack 
of inclination, rather than a lack of items; 
and if she cannot believe you in one thing, 
why in any? let your wife understand that 
you regard her as your other self; as your 
true help meet, and not as a cheap servant ; 
and it may not be amiss occasionally to re- 
member that feminine intuition sometimes 
jumps at a more correct conclusion than the 
lengthy process of masculine argument can 
deduce. If any man believes that house-keep- 
ing, even in the most hand-to-mouth manner, 
has not petty annoyances enough to try a saint, 
let him try house-keeping for himself for a few 
days, and see how saintly a mood he finds 
himself in. M. A. B. 





For the New England Farmer. 


DRYING FRUIT. 





It is a little singular that, with the great 
amount of fruit, especially apples, that is 
raised in New England, so little attention 
should be paid here to drying the same by 
artificial means. ‘The greater part of the nice 
‘evaporated apple” now found in almost every 
grocery shop in the country, is prepared 
in New York, or Pennsylvania, and the West, 
and you will often find evaporated apple from 
Ohio for sale in a New England country store, 
in the very village where the farmers, a few 
months before, have been at their wits’ end to 
get rid of the superfluous products of their or- 
chards, even leaving them in heaps by the 
roadside to rot, as I have seen hundreds of 
bushels left this fall. This is not as 
be. Ina limited way apples are excellent for 
feeding to stock, and the superfluity of fall 
apples, none of which are particularly good 
for drying, may profitably be used in that way 
Apples, to be safe eating for stock, sho ild be 
fully ripened, they should be for hu- 
man eating, and the fall varieties ripen up and 
mature their rich juices so quickly that there 
is little danger of their getting fed to stock 
before they are really fit to eat. Some of the 
inferior lots of winter apples may profitably 
be made into cider, but this is a costly pro- 
duct to market, transportation 
tance eating up all the profit. 

The old fashion of drying apples in the 
open air, like many other old fashions, which 
were well enough in their time, is being driven 
out by newer and more expeditious ways, 
which have also the added recommendation of 
yielding a better result. Ins 
calities you may still see tLe strings of «uar- 
tered apples banging in gracet il festoons on 
the sunny side of the house, slowly parting 
with their superabundant juices, and bex 
tough and leathery junks, which no soaking 1 
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it should 


ust as 


for an! dis- 


me remote 1o- 
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cider or stewing in water will ever restore 
anything but the faintest and most distant re- 
semblance to their original condition. Still, 
even this is better than nothing, for, 
time of scarcity of the fresh fruit comes, 
dried comes in to [ill its place, and, like ** 


wie! a 


Marchioness’s” orange-peel and water, ‘‘if you 
make believe a good deal it is very nice 
though it dees seem as if it would bear a littl 


more seasoning.” 

but the ‘‘evaporated apple,” so called, is an 
entirely different product. The fruit is pared, 
cored, and cut lices, or rings, an eighth 
of an inch thick, by machines familiar enough 
in every The sii are placed 
upon shallow trays of wire work, and intro- 
duced into the evaporator, at the part nearest 
the fire, being gradually removed further and 
further from the fire as other trays are put in, 


into s 


household. ces 





until it emerges at last, perte tly dried, s¢ 
that it will keep for years, but etill quite ten- 
der, and apparently more porous than sun 
dried fruit, so that it needs but very little 
soaking in water to return almost periectiy to 


its original condition. Recent improvements 
have made it possible to bleach the fruit by 
the fumes of sulphur, which is perfectly barm 
less, leaves no odor of any kind, and greatly 


improves the appearance, and consequent) 
the selling qualities of the product lhere 
are various evaporators in the market, diff 
ng somewhat in details, but all practically 
working in the same wat 

As to the expensiveness ot the process 
will of course vary with the value of the fuel 
used, and the amount of fruit dried Lhe 
larger the machine, the less the cost per bus! 
el, if you have apples enough to keep it going 
Two cents per pound is an outside figure 


cost for fuel ard labor, including paring, & 

A bushel sound, marketable apples, 
as we rate here as ‘‘seconds,” will make 
from six to eight pounds Baldwins and 
Northern Spy are excellent apples to evapo- 
ay 


rate, as they retain their sprightliness of tlavor 


ot good 


such 


to a very much greater degree than any oth- 
ers, and beside they are more plenty. 

With regard to price that can be realized 

* course it must be low when fresh fruit is 
at present prices, but as the dried fruit 
ean be packed solidly in boxes and kept until 
next year, a good return may be counted u 
pring the wholesale price in Bos- 
ton was from 13 to 17 cents per pound. The 
freight on the dried apple to market is of 
course less—an important item to the seller. 
I consider that I can pay a trifle higher than 
the average going price for apples in my sec- 
tion, say thirty cents per bushel for the qual- 


yf 


Selilty 


on. last sy 


ity I use, and make money drying them. (ne 
machine in a neighborhood, large enough to 
use up all its superfluous apples in vears like 


this, would, I think, be a public benefit, as 
well as a paying investment for its owner, if 
the business be managed with any degree of 
skiil. 

Nothing needs to be wasted in this industry. 
The cores, skins, and fragments are just as 
valuable, as far as they go, as whole fruit for 
feeding to swine, or for making into vinegar 
in a small way, by steeping in warm water—a 
process familiar to most housekeepers. The 
use of the machine is of course not confined to 
apples. I failed with it on raspberries, but I 
have dried pears, peaches and quinces, as well 
as pumpkin, squash, sweet potatoes and other 
vegetables, with pertect success, though only 
for domestic use, having never attempted to 
sell any of these products. I think, however, 
that if I had not just all L could do with my 
machine in the apple business, I could get up 


! ! dried pumpkin 


a fair neighborhood trade in 
or squash iE es 


Middlesex Co., Ma , Nov. 17, 1880. 





Selections. 


PIGS TOO 


OUR FAT. 


Mere blubber is not desirable food in our 
climate. As pigs are now bred and fattened 
they are little more than animated lard. 
Everybody has been trying tor years to see 
how fat they could make their pigs, and how 
much they could make them weigh in the 
shortest possible time. This universal system 
of stuffing has resulted in breeding out muscle 
(lean meat) and thickening up the fatty por- 
tions. Pigs are confined in close quarters, 
and are stuffed to the very verge of breaxing 
down of their digestive functions, and often 
beyond it. In the latter case they are speed- 
ily slaughtered before they run down. Usu- 
ally, pigs are confined in foul pens, where 
they are obliged to lie in their filth, and 
breathe air poisonous with the fumes of de 
cay. The whole system is wrong, resulting 
in distasteful, if not unwholesome food. The 
effect of this has been to change the nature, 
or rather the physical construction, of the ani- 
mal froma muscular to a blubberous condi- 
tion. Exercise and slow growth conduce to 
muscular development, as muscles are found 
where and when required, by simply allowing 
the animal to roam at will in a field during its 
growth. The pig thus allowed to roam, would, 
when fattened, possess double the amount of 
muscle (lean meat) over one kept in a closed 
pen. ‘ 

The recognition of this principle put in 
practical use can in time change the character 
of pigs so as to make them more palatable. 
Everybody complains now-a-days of pork 
being too fat. Pig meat is naturally healthy 
food, and adapted to the wants of laboring 
people, as it furnishes plenty of nutrition, 
which they require. The modern improve- 
ments in breeding have resulted in making 
heavy weights in a short time, and in round- 
ing and thickening the bodies, but tbe so- 
called improvement has reduced the demand 
and the value of pigs for food. There are 
two ways to remedy this evil; one is to en- 
large the pig pen to a pig pasture, and the 
other is to grow pigs of the more muscular 


| the 


velopment in this direction than of fat. It is 
singular what follies farmers, who should be 
most sensible of people, will pursue. 
They have been dafi so long on pug-nosed 
and fat-cheeked pigs that they have nearly ex- 
yelled the pork barrel from every man’s cel 
= and one of the most profitable animals 
from the farm. Northern farmers, under the 
delusion of pug noses and fat cheeks, have 
ridiculed the ‘rail splitters” of the South, 
whereas the truth is the Southern planter had 
more sagacity and practical sense than the 
admirer of improved stock, for the former has 
well nigh bred himself out of a staple article 
of food, and a staple source of profitable in- 
come, while the latter has kept up the reputa- 
tion of his bacon. We want more pig pas 
tures and fewer pig pens. Growing pigs 
should have more range, so that there may be 
a pertect development of body, bone and 
muscle. They want less concentrated tood 
and more of a light nature, such as grass, and 
roots, to keep them growing, but not fat. A 
continuous system of rearing and feeding in 
this manner would produce breeds of hogs not 
80 heavy, perhaps, in weight, but more de 
sirable.—V. ). 7'ribune. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
SUMAC, 





There are thousands of people who wander 
through the woods in autumn, picking the 
beautiful scarlet and yellow leaves of the s 

i 


mac bush to decorate their rooms, wit! 
knowing that there is any other use for th 
plant. Yet the importation of the sumac into 
this country, this year, will amount to al 
11,000 tons, costing about §1,100,000 l 
leaves of the sumac, dried and ground, are 
largely used in tanning and dyeing, ar ir 
Sicily and other parts of Italy, the plant is 
carefully cultivated and treated. In view ¢ 
the fact that the American sumac contains 


from six to eight per cent more tanr 4 
than the Italian, remembering that th 
plant grows in wild profusion through 
country, it seeins reasonable to believe that | 
might be made a very profitable cr \t 
the present time the amount of native i 


and 











brought into market does not exceed ab 
eight thousand tons yearly, and its marks 
rice is or ly 850 per ton, just half the pr 
of the Italian product. This large difference 
in the market value of the foreign and the 
mestic article 1s due to the fact that the Amer 
can sumac, 43 at present prepared, is not 
suitable for making the finer white leathers » 
much used for gloves and fancy shoes, ow 
to its giving a disagreeable yellow or 

The many attempts that have been ma t 
avoid this difficulty by care in collecting ar 
grinding the leaves have not resulted in su 
cess, and it has long been suppose at t 
objectionable quality was inherent in tt 
American plant; but Mr. William McM 
trie, in a report to the United States Con 
missioner of Agriculture, shows that this « 
culty can be surmounted and the America 
product made even superior to the fore 
Mr. McMurtrie made a number ¢ ests 
learn the relative amounts of tanr 
four in the leaves at d t periods 
their development, and while the amount was 
found to be greatest in the leaves gathered 
July, he found that those gathers full d 
velopment in June were even then more than 
equal to the best foreign leaves in this respect 
But, further, he found that the deleterious 
coloring matter (due to the presence of quer- 


trin and quercetin) was not yet develope 
and that therefore the 


ered in June, were superior to the Italian 


American leav s gati 


all purposes. 
The importance of this discovery may } 
seen by the tact that the cultivation of 


plant may be carried on most 
this country as as manufs 
dealers recognize the improven 


tained in the domestic article, and by assifv- 


soon 





ing it according to its percentage 
acid, and its relative freedom f: 
matter, advance the price of 

early picked and carefully treats 
is planted in 


that w 
e summa ehoots in J 
nd} ultiv »d in the ie ‘ ' 
rows and 18 cultivate n the sat way a 
to about the same extent as corn it ves a 
I 


he second 





vear 





larly thereafter } t 
his country is taken mostly from wild plants 
lend. but th 


growing on waste land, it there is ) reas 


hy it should not be utilized and 


CORN SMUT AND CATTLE, 


In the fall of the year there is always 
1ent complaint of cattle dying ; 
the rnfield, when hush 
lone. Usually this fatality is attributed, very 
erroneously, to the fungus or smut, so com 
mon on the stalks. One farmer will af} 
that he knows this to be the 

the results so plainly and so many times that 
there is no possible room to doubt it \r 
other testifies with equ al energy and certai ty 
that his cattle have eaten corn smut time at 
time again, and that not the least injury ha 
If this fungus is a poison, it must 


Poisons 


CASES Ar 


cause, having see! 


happened 
always operate in the same way 
not work differently in different 
ni will 


poison one man 


another, and one 
, and if the 

mpunity by one herd of « 
" > 1 

with impunity by all cows 


just as quickly &s 
animal as soon as another 
anima corn smut can be eaten wit 
wsitca be eat 


hat cattle do 


it without injury we know, and so do many « 
our readers. So we conclude that it is not a 
poison The trouble in such cases is not 


aused by the smut, but by the stalks tt 





selves, which cause an impaction of tl 
stomach. The cattle are turned among t} 
stalks, and, without suflicient water, are | 
mitted to eat their fill of the dr; verr 
indigestible fodder rhe result is death, a 
the smut gets the credit The same res 
often happens trom other causes. <A suddei 


change from dry food to the fresh grass 

spring, from soft to hard water, or the takir 
of lead into the system will cause it. ‘Tl 
symptoms of the impa tion, in acute cases, A 
s and stupor, accelerated pulse at 


drowsine 
breathing, hardness and tenderness under 
right short ribs and tremor of the 
At a later stage the eyes glare, the ar 
moves about regardless of obstacles, ofter 
breaking the teeth and horns against the more 
solid impediments to its course and bellowing 
fearfully in the meantime. Death often r 

sults in afew hours. So far as feeding upon 
corn stalks is a cause of this trouble, it 
be prevented by not allowing the anima! to 
feed until it is gorged, and by giving it free 
access to plenty of water. We always fi 
ed this rule and never had any trouble with 
cattle that had eaten stalks or smut.— Western 
Rural. 


mu i@8 


} 
mat 


may 


1) 
sllow- 





FLOORS FOR POULTRY HOUSES. 


Experience has convinced us that a large 
number of poultrymen have mistaken ideas 
about the kind of flooring that should be use 
in poultry houses. The habit, as it was years 


ago, of having boarded floors, proved gener 
ally ruinous to the fowls, parti larly thos 
confined during the warm season. Loard: 
floors absorb much of the moisture and vola 


tile properties of the droppings, and no 
amount of scrubbing can make them fresh or 
from vermin and bad 
poulterers consider wooden floors 
adapted to secure dryness, but this is a mis 

take, unless there is a free circulation of ai: 
between the ground and the boards. If sur 

light and air cannot penetrate between, there 
is nothing to prevent moisture from settling 
there, and nothing to dispel or counteract the 
unhealthy odors arising trom the bumidity o 

the soil and boards. 

The best and most natural flooring for 
hen-houses, all things considered, is clean, 
dry earth upon an earth floor; it is bette: 
than any solid flooring of wood, stone, brick 
or asphalt; pulverized loam or road 4d 
mixed with air-slacked lime, and plentifull; 
scattered over the floor until raised a foot or 
more above the out-side. The droppings by 
night or day are deodorized by the loose 
earth, and their fertilizing proper.ies are kept 
fresh and valuable. The floor should be 
scraped at least once a week with a close rake 
and the earth sifted from the droppings 
The manure should be stored in barrels for 
future use, or scattered directly upon the 
land.-—/oultry Journal. 


tree odors. Son 


better 





All cesspools and sink drains should be emp 
tied and thoroughly cleansed 
weather sets in. This is even more important now 
than in the spring, as houses are kept tighter in the 
winter, and the foul air and sewer gases have much 
less chance to escape. A coat of whitewash in 


before freezing 


cellars, hen houses, and the like, is also particu 





breeds, or to select breeding stock from those 





of any breed which give evidence of more de- 





larly applicable just now. 
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“THE KING’S MISSIVE, 1661.” 


WHITTIER, in the “Memorial History of 


JOHN «G. 
Boston.” 





Under the great hill sloping bare 
To Cove and meadow and Common lot, 
In his council chamber and oaken chair, 
Sat the worshipful Governor Endicott. 
A grave, strong man who knew no peer 
In the pilgrim land, where he ruled in fear 
Of God, not man, and for good or ill 
Held his trust with an iron will. 
* . . . . 
Che door swung open and Rawson, the clerk, 
Entered, and whispered under breath, 
“There awaits below for the hangman's work 
A fellow banished on pain of death— 
Shattuck, of Salem, unhealed of the whip, 
Brought over in Master Goldsmith's ship, 
At anchor here iu a Christian port, 
With a treight of the devil and all his sort!” 


Twice and thrice on his chamber floor 
Striding ticrcely from wall to wall. 
I'he Lord do so to me and more,” 
Che governor cried, “if | hang not all! 
Bring hither the Quaker.” Calm, sedate, 
With the faman at ease with fate, 





Into that preseuce grim and dread 
Came Samuel » hattuck, with hat on head 

the knave’s hat !" An angry hand 
but the wearer said, 


“or with 
Smote down the offence, 































With a quiet smile, By the King’s command 
I bear his message and stand in his stead.” 
Ir e gov hand a missive he laid, 
With tt arms on its seal displayed; 
An roud man spake, as he gazed thereat, 
Uncovering, **Give r. Shattuck his hat,” 
He turned to the Quaker, bowing low; 
The King commandeth your triend’s release. 
Doubt not he shall be obeyed, although 
lo his sut ts’ sorrow and sin’s increase. 
What he he e! neth, John Endicott, 
His loyal servant, questioneth not 
ou are free! ¢ the spirit you own 
So the door of the ja open cast, 
And like Daniel ou t! ion's den 
Pender y iand gi 1 passed, 
>) uge-bowed women and gray locked men. 
: * * ' + * ‘ 
Or ent they paused on their way to look 
a) t graves the Common side, 
And much-scourg 1of salem took 
His rden of proplhe up and cried 
Rest, souls of the va Not in vain 
liuve ye ' he Muster’s cross of pain, 
Ye have to t the fight, ve ure victors crowned, 
W ‘ 1 i ive have Satan bound! 
I autumn haze lay soft and still 
On w ind meadow al land farms; 
on el ot Snow Hill t! t windmill 
slowly : lazily swung ; 
Broad in the sunshine stre ay 
With its capes aud isla vise bay; 
1 over Water and 
Blue hills titted their ta 
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and Transcript 


BEE. 


From the Port 


THE APPLE 
you about Rastus marry 
asked 

nd she 


“Did I ever tell 
ing Judge landolph's 
grandmother, as I munched an apple 
sat knitting in her high-backed rocker. 

said I, tancying I saw a story 


daughter 





“Why, no,” 
in her retrospective gaze, ‘‘you have told me 


about Thanktul and your mother and your 
own courtship, grandmother, but of Rastus’s 
never.” 

“Well, I'll tell you about it. Seeing you 
eating that apple re: led me of it, and, be- 
sides, to-day is the xteenth ot November; 
Rastus’s birthday came the seventeenth, and I 





it was the day before, and almost 


remember ) 
ay as this seventy years ago, 


exactiy such a j 
that I was visiting them while Alex ‘tended 


General Court. Kastus was showing me his 
freedom suit, hed be twenty-one next day, 
when mother came down from the garret with 
a tray of apples, looking vexed enough. 
‘*Apples keeping well | asked. 
te I got a little teched 


, they must have 
gathered 


by the trost before they were 
[here’s one whole /en beginning to 
havent no time to pare ‘em, 


rot 
a’ready, and 
Meh table’s 

**Met 
mother about the house. 

‘**Why, don’t you have a bee?” I asked, 
the truth I wanted to see the young 
:, you know, and show them 
was the prettiest 


. L? 
Ing sick 





le was an old 





maid that helped 








for to tell 
folks, my old mat 
my baby, tor I thought he 





and smartest child that ever was. That was 
your Uncle William, dear. Besides. Squire 
Dolittle’s niece, Mistress Randolph, was a 
visiting them trom Virginny while her tather 
was away in England, and I thought may be she 
would come. I'd heard a great deal about 
her, but I hadn't seen her, though she had 
been visiting at the squire’s then for six 
months, or so; so I says, ‘have a bee.’ 

‘**A bee ?” spoke up mother, ‘*well, now, I 
never thought of that. I’m glad, Rusha, vou 





it. What do 


} ? { ] 
thing dreadful. 


spoke of you say, Rastus ? 


[hey are n 


‘**Let ‘em rot,’ said he, throwing down an 
armful of wood with a crash. He left the 
room atter it, when I first spoke of the bee, 
and now he straightened up and looked so 


fierce at mother that I spoke up quick as could 
be:— 
*‘T should think 
speak so to mother.’ 
‘¢*Mother don’t mind what Rastus says,” 
said he, going up to her and patting her 
shoulder, and he smiled at her in such a ten- 


der way that I wondered as I always did, he 


1 would be ashamed to 


changeable; qu k, but loving, no- 
Rastus said, that's true, 
; mother set more by 


was so 
hody minded what 
but everybody liked him 
him than st of us children, so we 
thought, but she said she never knew no dit- 
ference, only he was her baby. 

‘**Let’s have the bee. I'm twenty-one to- 
morrow, 50 if we have it then we can call it a 
virthnig it party. Ill kill a goose and the 
white turkey that’s been shut up so long, and 

Shall I invite Mis- 


all the re 


we'll have a real froli 
tress Randolph, mother? 

“*Why, ot 
the squire’s folks.” 

‘**That’s so. She'd feel hurt, no doubt, 
not to have a chance to soil her pretty hands 
paring apples,’ and he went off a whistling, 
but he didn’t look so happy as he tried to 
seem. I see that he didn’t more than 
half want the party. 

‘**What does he mean, mother? 
tress Randolph very proud °” 

‘«*Why’ says mother, in a doubtful way, 
‘they say so, but I took tea at the squire’s a 
epell ago, and she was very helpful and 
cheery. She didn’t seem proud to me, but 
she ain't like Mandy Smith.’ 

*¢*T should hope not, mother.’ 

‘«*Nor yet like you Jerusha, nor Thankful 
or Keturah. I think it’s a way she has.’ 

**Almira Bean rode up just then on her old 
white horse. She hitched and come in to see 
me and my baby, and while I was a showing 
him off, mother spoke of the apple bee and 
she mentioned that she calculated to invite as 
far as Squire Doolittle’s. 

‘**The land sake, you don’t mean. 
now, I never did!’ says she. 

‘** ‘What's there so dreadful about having an 
apple paring,’ said I, ‘they are common 
enough.’ 

** Oh, ‘taint that; “twas inviting that Ran- 
dolph girl, with ber silk gounds and her white 
hands, and her neck jest so,’ and she twisted 
her head back in a way that made me laugh. 

‘**Mother says she’s as pretty behaved as 
need be,’ said I, ‘and as to her hands and 
neck, she can’t well leave them at home, but 
she can her silk gown, and I hope she will, 
I'm sure.’ 

‘**Rastus wants her to come, don’t he ? she 
asked in her sly way, that I knew meant 
something; ‘cordin’ to accounts, she don’t 
show none of her pride to bim, or he wouldn't 
go to see her so much.’ 

** ‘Does he go to see her so much 2” 

‘**Lor,’ you don’t mean to say you hain’t 
heard? Why, they dew say he’s waitin’ on 
her.’ 

‘**Almira,’ spoke up mother, ‘won't you 
jest step this way and see this piece of cloth ? 
I took it out of the loom today. I calculate 
there’s enough for two full suits.’ 

***Yes, he'll be twenty-one tomorrow.’ 
3ut mother didn’t tell her about his new 
broadcloth suit bought in Falmouth. 

“I took right hold with mother after Al- 
mira lett, and we get along amazing spry ; 
mother was always a master hand at cooking. 
I cut up the pumpkins that afternoon and 
stewed them, and mother ef the brick oven. 
Stoves? Why, there wan't no stoves then; 
roasting and baking was done in the brick 
oven that was first het by making in it arous- 
ing fire; then the fire was taken out and the 
baking put in— furthest in, you know, go the 
things that must bake the longest. We hada 
long shovel to pull ‘em out with. Yes, and 
the stewing and boiling was done in pots that 
hung on the crane over the fire-place; bis- 
cuits and Johnny cakes we baked in a tin 
baker before the blaze on the hearth. How 
was it made? Lor’, child, I don’t know as I 
can tell you so you'll understand. It was 
h’isced up on legs with a slanting roof, but 
open on the side next the fire. The pan was 


course, it wouldn't 


do to slight 


could 


Is Mis- 


Wall, 


fHE NEW 


When the side nearest the fire got baked, the 
pan was turned round. 

“Well, well, where was 1? If you ask me 
to explain so much, I shan’t never get to my 
story’s end. Heating the brick oven? Oh, 
yes. Mother baked beans and brown bread 
and riz bread, and mince and apple pies in 
the evening. ‘Then the next day we were up 
bright and early and got on the corned beef 
and het the brick oven again for the goose 
and turkey, the pumkin pies, ginger bread 
and seed cakes and ‘lection cake. Mother 
had on hand pickles and preserves and pickled 
tripe and onions, so we thought maybe we 
would have enough, as we calculated on pass- 
ing round apples and butternuts early in the 
evening. 

‘You always laugh, dear, when I tel! about 
the cooking. Folks didn’t eat no more than 
they do now, but you see, people got in the 
way of cooking a great deal, and of course 
mother wouldn’t be out-done. Father was a 
good provider, and never stented her in 
victuals. 

“The long kitchen was cleared out for the 
paring, and by and by the dancing. The 
long settee and cane-bottomed chairs were 
ranged on one side fronting the fire-place ; 
and the round chair table was turned back and 
set by it for Parson Stillwater when he came. 
It made a curious looking chair, 4s you can 
guess, but it was the seat of honor. The top 
of the table made the outer part of the chair- 
back. 

‘And, if Ido say it, no dresser in town 
held brighter silver than mother’s, nor hand- 
somer china. ler mother brought it from 
England. As tor the pewter cups, what with 
the scouring, you couldn't tell them from sil- 
ver. 
‘The kitchen was low, and ceiled with big 
rafters. Hooks that were drove into them 
held long poles where pumkins was strung to 
dry, and to-morrow there would be the ap- 
ples. Wooden candlesticks, two or three ina 
bunch, were nailed to the wall, but the best 
light of all was made by the big roaring fire 
onthe hearth. Father’s and Rastus’s guns 
were slung overhead, and under them hung 
the crooked necked squashes. The great stone 
hearth, eight teet long, stretched before it, 
where lay our old yellow cat and Rastus’s dog 
whenever they got achance. It was pretty 
often, too, for when the fire was hottest, we 
had to go back to the wall. Oh, how well I 
remember that fire! It would do my old 
eyes good to see it burning again just as it 
used to in the old days so long ago. The old 
room isn’t in use now. Where we are sitting 
now used to be the keeping room. It warn’'t 
near so pleasant as the long kitchen, and we 
seldom used it. I remember exactly how 
mother’s samplers looked hung over the man- 
tle-tree piece. A pair of brass candlesticke 
stood at each end, and a silver one in the mid- 
dle, all with wax candles in them, but they 
were never lit, and there was @ tray with 
snuffers of bronze, but they were never used 
either. For we thought everything must be 
kept just so, and it’s no wonder we didn’t feel 
comfortable there. I used, when a child, to 
pity Parson Stillwater because he had always 
to sit in the keeping room when he went to 
see his people. 

‘At early candle lighting everything was 
ready, and I went out for a moment to stand 
on the back porch. I remember exactly how 
it looked out doors. There was a little 
sprinkling of snow on the ground, and the 
hills were quite white. The trees were all 
bare and frozen, and rattled together dole- 
fully in the wind, while up from the little 
brook came the sound of the cold, mutiled 
waters, so | knew ‘twas freezing over. ‘The 
young cattle were huddled under the shed, 
and the cosset lamb was bleating to get into 
the barn. I ran out and let her in. 

‘Wonder how I remember so well? Wait 
till you are old, dear, and you will know how 
we spend our age in remembering our youth, 
and in remembering scenes that are pictured 
on our minds. Their faces are turned to the 
wall, in middle age, but when we get old, and 
are not good for much else, we grope around 
and bring them to light. and rub and polish 
them till we can see every line distinct. 

“I seem to remember that night particular- 
ly, for I was so happy and peaceful like. 
Baby went to sleep like a lamb, and for once 
didn’t have anything the matter with him. 

‘Alex, that was my husband, your grand- 
father, dear, wrote me by stage that he would 
be home from General Court to spend 
Thanksgiving at father’s, so my mind was at 
ease, and I was just beginning to feel cold, 
and so thought I ought to go in, when Rastus 
came out and put my pelisse over me. 

** Cold Rusha?’ he asked. 

“T knew he wanted to talk about some- 
thing, and I spicioned it was about Mistress 
Randolph, so I said :— 

‘**What is it, Rastus? Do you want to tell 
me anything about the squire’s niece? You 
ought to have heard Almira Bean run on.’ 

***The old meddler! How dare she speak 
of Portia Randolph at all !’ 

‘**Why, is she too good to be spoken of? 
I asked, laughing a little. 

‘+ ‘She's an angel,’ he said, and he looked 
so sad that I said to myself, ‘poor Rastus,’ for 
I seemed to see it all. A woman is an angel 
only to the man that loves her, and his look 
showed that he thought she didn’t love him. 

***Tell sister Rusha,’ I said. 

‘**There ain't much to tell, Rusha. She is 
rich and handsome, and high-born and proud, 
and I am no match for her.’ 

«IT don’t see that,’ said I, proudly, ‘you 
are well-born and handsome, with pride 
enough, I hope, and as to money, you'll have 
the farm sometime, and for the present you've 
got youth and strength. A true woman weds 
aman for what he is, not what he has.’ 

‘**Thank you, Rusha,’ said he, and his face 
looked brighter. ‘There’s Philander Smith 
a-coming, and Mandy, I know by the way the 
horse wheezes up the bill. Here they are. 
How d'ye do, Mandy, your cheeks are as red 
asapippin. I've halfa mind—no—well, then 
I won't,’ as he helped her trom her seat be- 
hind Philander on the old gray horse. 

‘«*What a man you be!’ said Mandy, gig- 
gling at Rastus’s nonsense. 

‘*In a little while the room was full a’most. 
Great baskets of apples stood down in the 
middle, where each filled a tray. Most every 
one had fetched a sharp knife and they fell to 
work right away so as to get through and go 
to dancing. Sometimes a spark and his girl 
would pare from the same tray, and there was 
a deal of whispering. It made a pretty sight 
anyway, so many bright eyes and ribbons, 
and brass buttons, and one that you don’t see 
now-a-days. 

‘*Mother and father were in the keeping- 
room with some of the old people, and Rastus 
was everywhere, joking and laughing with the 
girls. You could see be was a favorite, and I 
didn’t wonder, tor he was handsome, tall and 
straight, and had a way of saying just the 
right thing always. 

‘Mistress Randolph hadn't come, but | 
hoped she would, for I wanted her to see him 
in his new suit. It was blue broadcloth with 
brass buttons, cut high in the neck and tight 
in the sleeves, with a starched cravat and 
han''some frills edged with real lace at the 
bosom and wrists. He had silver buckles to 
his shoes, and, indeed, as I tell you, he was 
fine as need be. Philander Smith had ona 
new suit, too, but it didn’t have the easy set 
that Rastus’s had, and as for his collar, ‘twas 
so stiff and high that he couldn't turn his head 
without drawing it down or up. I pitied him 
before the evening was over, his ears got so 
red, what with the sawing of his dickey across 
them 

‘‘At last we heard the squire driving up 
over the frozen ground in his new leathern 
convenience. It was the only one in town, so 
“twas easy telling him. People mostly rode 
the old way on horseback, the woman ona 
pillion behind the men. The squire was a 
rich man and usually led the fashion, and now 
the young men all hustled out to help the 
squire untackle his horse, so as to see the new 
convenience. 

‘‘Rastus mentioned our names to each 
other, for Mistress Randolph had come with 
the squire and his wife, and we both curt- 
seyed, and then I helped her off with her pe- 
lisse and bonnet. 

**T couldn't tell how it was, but I could see 
that she wasn’t like the other girls, and I laid 
it to her bringing up, but I know now it was 
because she was better born. She was pretty 
spoken and quiet, but she carried her bead so 
stately and her walk was different. 

‘I remember her bair was dressed high 
over a cushion, and across it in little waves 
were strings of something that Mandy Smith 
said were glass beads, but I knew they were 
pearls. Her gown was of plum-colored flow- 
ered silk, made with a tunic looped up over a 
satin petticoat, and she wore high-heeled 
shoes different from any I had ever seen. 

‘Other girls in the room had eyes as bright 
and cheeks as rosy, but after all she was a 
great deal handsomer, and I didn’t wonder at 
Rastus, not a mite. 

“IT could see that Mandy Smith looked 
vexed that Mistress Randolph should be 
dressed so grand, for she was as fine as a fid- 
dle herself. She wore anew worsted gown 
with a waist not longer than your finger, and 
leg of mutton sleeves that made her look 
three times as broad as she ought to, but she 
couldn’t compare with the squire’s daughter. 

‘**How spriggish she looks!’ said Mandy 
tome. ‘Linsey woolsey’s good enough for 
Miss Doolittle, why ain’t it for her ?” 

‘*The squire’s wife was right behind her, 
but she didn’t know it. You ought to have 
seen how Mandy jumped when she spoke up— 

‘**Linsey woolsey and esilk doesn’t make 
the difference, Mandy, between a lady and 
one that ain't. Portia wanted to wear one 
like mine, but we hadn't time to make one, 
and I told her it made no difference what she 
wore since she wasn’t vain of her apparel.’ 

‘‘So Portia Randolph wanted to wear lin- 
sey woolsey, and Rastus wanted to wear fine 
broadcloth. I thought from that they might 
some time come together, leastwise I hoped 





set into it, and the tin kinder drawd the heat. 


50, 


“ENGLAND FARMER---- AN 


‘‘When Rastus came around, I noticed she 
always blushed a little, but didn’t seem to see 
him, and he kept out of her way mostly. 
When she first came he just made her a hand- 
some bow, and said: 

‘**Good evening to you, Mistress Ran- 
do!ph,’ but after a while he fetched her 
mother’s silver dish and gave her his new 
pocket knite to pare with, but he didn’t joke 
and laugh with her as he did with the others. 

**How frolicsome they were! When a par- 
ing came off whole without breaking, they 
would toss it over their shoulders, and when 
it fell it a’most always be made to stand for 
their sweetheart’s name. It made a deal of 
sport. 

*‘I sat by Mistress Randolph, and I could 
see how she blundered at her work. It was 








new to her, you see, but she tried to do well, 
and was just beginning to be more handy, 
when all at once she started and screamed a 
little, and I saw her put an apple into her 
pocket. Her hand trembled so that her knife 
slipped and went into her finger making a 
large cut that bled dreadful. 

*‘Rastus jumped and they all did when they 
heard her scream out, and when they saw the 
cut they thought that was the reason, but I 
knew better. I knew she cut her finger after- 
wards, and I wondered greatly about that ap- 
ple and if it had anything to do about it. 

‘She said it was asmall hurt and of no 
consequence, but she wouldn't pare any more ; 
tor at best she was clumsy, so if they would 
tell her something that she could do, she 
would try to do better. 

**«Tt’s little she can do, I’m thinking,’ said 
Mandy Smith, and she spoke loud enough for 
any one to hear, almost. 

**The squire said he had fetched the harp 
unbeknown, and now if Rastus would go out 
to the convenience and fetch it in, maybe Por- 
tia would play if she could withe her cut fing- 
er. 

‘‘She said that it wasn'ta finger that she 
needed to use, and they all said that it would 
be arare treat. So Rastus fetched in her 
harp and threw the blue ribbon over her neck, 
and she began. 

‘It was a ballad, all about a lady of high 
degree and a poor lad that loved each other, 
but she was forced to marry a lord or some- 
thing, and how she pined away and died; and 
the lad came home from the wars all titled 
and grand, but he came too late; for she he 
loved had married and Was now dead. He 
went crazed in his mind from that moment. 
It was a sad song and so sweetly sung that 
every one stopped work to listen. 

‘*Most of us had never heard a harp before, 
and it was a rare treat, for Mistress Randolph 
was called a very fine singer, and I knew she 
had a way of touching the heart that few have, 
for even Mandy Smith wiped her eyes on her 
big sleeves, and some of the young men blub- 
bered right out, only they pretended after- 
wards they were coughing. As for the squire 
and father, they didn’t care if any one did see 
the tears they shed. 

‘She sang one or two other songs, and 
then the apples were cleared away and Hiram 
Doesticks brought out his fiddle. Poor old 
black Jack was dead, the one that used to fid- 
dle on training days and general muster, and 
now Hiram did it mostly as well at all the 
kitchen junkets. He sat on a bench at the 
farther end, and while he tuned his fiddle and 
rosined bis bow, the sparks and their girls 
faced each other adown the room. They 
danced money-musk, four-hand reel, the 
Campbells are coming, and by-and-by Virgin- 
ny reel. Rastus danced that with Portia Ran- 
dolph, and somehow when I saw how grand 
and handsome they looked together, 1 was 
glad that he put on broadcloth instead of his 
wearing linsey woolsey. 1 was foolish, I dare 
aay. 

‘Well, they all went home, and the next 
day mother and I strung the apples they had 


pared. There were a number of bushels, f 
seem to forget just how many. But that was 
not the best of the bee. I could see that 


Rastus felt better in his mind, and so I wasn't 
a mite surprised that when it came Sabbath 
night that he should dress up in his freedom 
suit and go over to the squire’s. 

‘*Rastus told me next day that he was to be 
married on [Thanksgiving day; that Judge 
Randolph came unexpected the night of the 
apple bee, and that Portia had coaxed him in- 
to letting her marry Rastus, though he was 
much loth, she being an only danghter, and 
he so fond and proud of her, but that perhaps 
made him more yielding. 

‘** ‘Did she say anything about an apple?’ I 
asked Rastus. 

tes ‘Why, yes,” said he, ‘how did you know ? 
It was one that had my name on it. Shé said 
she was just thinking how silly they were try- 
ing to make out their sweetheart’s names by 
throwing apple parings over their shoulders, 
when al! at once she saw my name as plain as 
print. It Scemed like witch: raft, and she was 
so startled that she cut her finger.’ 

‘*+How did it happen so? That's 
enough ?” 

‘**Yes, unless you happen to know the 
reason as I did,’ said Rastus. ‘Alex told me 
how the college boys had a trick of cutting 
out names and pinning them onto an apple 
just when it was beginning to turn red; so 
tried it and forgot all about it, and Portia got 
that apple, you see,’ 

“TI told you before, dear, that Portia was 
Well, the judge couldn't bear 


do 


strange 


an only child. 
to be parted from her, so nothing would 
but Rastus must go to Virginny with him. 
Father wouldn't let him go empty-handed, but 
of course ‘twas could do with the 
judge’s wealth They went a week after 
Thanksgiving, and mother cried herself sick, 
that her baby, as she called him, must leave 
her. 

‘*Well, ‘twas a happy marrige. Neither re- 
gretted, I'm thinking, the way it turned out, 
but Portia told me afterward that only for that 
apple wouid she have sung that song, and on- 
ly for that song would Rastus have dared to 
hope; so you see an apple brought happiness 
to one couple, if it brought misery into the 
world.” 


eS 
little he 





RUNNING FOR HIS LIFE. 


Fort Damon, on the upper Missouri, was, 
at the time of which Iam writing, an Indian 
trading post, much resorted to by the Black- 
teet, between whom and the more northern 
tribes of Crees there was constant war. No 
Crees ever came as far south as this post, Old 
Sow Fort on the Saskatchawan being their ex- 
treme southerly limit. 

One day toward the latter part of winter, 
however, a solitary and adventurous brave 
presented himself, on foot, at the gate of the 
stockade and asked to comein. The sentry 
admitted him, and his gun—a curious old flint- 
lock such as was sold to the northern Indians 
by the Hudson Bay Company half a century 
ayo—being taken from him, he was told by 
Mr. Wolfe, the trader in charge of the post, 
to state his business. It was then found that 
he did not know a word of the Sioux Jan- 
guage, aud was, in fact, what Mr. Wolfe had 
expected, from his dress and manner of wear- 
ing his hair, a Cree! 

When questioned, both then and afterward 
—by aid of signs and such words of the Cree 
dialect as were known at the fort—as to his 
name and motive in thus leaving his people 
and exposing himself to almost certain death, 
he said that his name was Stemaw, and that 
he had tired of his tribe and wanted to go to 
the far South, where the traders had told him 
there was no snow and no winter. Every- 
thing which seemed new to him about the fort 
he examined with the greatest curiosity. In 
stature he was quite tall, but slenderly ‘made, 
and was judged to be not over twenty years of 
age. His eyes were of lighter color than 
those of most Indians; otherwise he seemed 
not to differ from the ordinary redskin. 

Stemaw had not been at the post many 
hours when a party of Blackfeet were seen 
riding to the fort. Scarcely a day passed at 
this season without some of the tribe coming 
in to trade. Mr. Wolfe hastily opened the 
door of a back room in his house and bade 
the Cree go in there, advising him, with most 
forcible gestures and the few words he under- 
stood, to keep quiet, as he valued his life, and 
not let so much as his top-knot be seen by the 
Blackfeet. While the trading was going on, 
numbers of the young warriors, scarcely more 
than boys, were racing about inside the en- 
closure and peeping into the storehouses. 
Suddenly the traders were prodigiously start- 
led by the report of a gun, followed by wild 
whoops and a horrible uproar. : 

On running out, half a dozen Blackfeet 
were seen besieging one of the back windows 
of Mr. Wolfe’s house. The foolish Stemaw 
hed so far allowed his curiosity to get the bet- 
ter of his prudence as to peep out of the win- 
dow for a look at his enemies. One of them 
han seen him, and instantly recognizing a 
Cree by his head-dress, fired at him through 
the window witha gun, which, contrary to 
rules, he had brought into the fort hidden un- 
der his blanket. The small, high window was 
broken, and the Blackfeet, yelling like blood- 
hounds, were trying to get in, while the Cree, 
with an axe he had picked up in the room, 
was making good his position with vigorous 
blows through the aperture 

The few soldiers of the post were instantly 
mustered at the drum-beat, and, with their 
bayonets pressed brck the young Blackfeet ; 
and the Blackfoot chief, Mackamoze, shout- 
ing like an old stentor, called off his braves. 
Having learned from them the cause of the 
outbreak, the chief turned indignantly to Mr. 
Wolfe. ‘The stern face and lofty bearing of 
the old warrior were very striking. 

‘‘Why bas my brother Mahuygan a Nord- 
Cree hidden in his lodge?” was his question. 
(Mabuygan, I may explain, was the Indian 
word which signified the same as Mr. Wolfe’s 
name. ) 

The trader hastily explained that the man 
was a refugee, who had come to the fort of 
his own accord, and that he seemed to be 








merely a harmless wanderer. 





‘‘Namutegis weeash !” (A cursed spy!) ex- 
claimed Mackamoze. 

Mr. Wolfe told the chief that he did not 
believe the Cree was aspy, but that he ap- 
peared to be only a foolish boy on a roving 


our. 

**My brother Mahuygan does not know the 
Crees,” said the old Blackfoot, with a smile; 
then suddenly shaking his tomahawk above his 
head, he exclaimed, ‘There is bad blood be- 
tween the Blackfeet and the Nord-Crees. 
Mabuygan must give him up to us.” 

‘But the poor boy has done no harm,” 
urged Wolfe, 

‘‘He has come into the country of the 
Blackfeet,” said the chief, sternly. ‘*He must 
die.” 

Mr. Wolfe was at his wits’ end. He did 
not want to give up Stemaw to be tortured 
and burned. But the good will of the Black- 
feet, if forfeited, would not only ruin the trade 
at the post, but put all lives in jeopardy; for 
the Indians were both numerous and well 
armed, and our force at the fort was but a 
handful. In this dilemma Mr. Wolfe had re- 
course to deception. 

‘‘My brother speaks well,” said he to 
Mackamoze. ‘But with the white man’s 
Manitou, this is the moon of peace, when no 
blood must be shed. When next the moon 
is at its full, come to me and I will give up to 
you the Cree—but on one condition.” 

‘“‘And what is that?” demanded the Black- 
foot, who had been steadily gazing at the 
trader in a way that boded no good in case of 
a refusal. 

‘I will give up to you the Cree,” said Mr. 
Wolfe. ‘But among white men it is held 
cowardly for many braves to fall upon one 
who is alone and unarmed. The Cree must 
have one chance for his life. Your warriors 
are tleet of foot, Mackamoze. I will set the 
Cree one hundred paces in front of them, and 
let him run for his Vite.” 

To this the chief assented far more readily 
than the trader had feared he would; for the 
Blackfeet are famous runners, surpassing in 
this respect all other tribes of the Northwest. 
In fact, Mr. Wolfe had hit exactly the right 
chord. ‘The Indians lett the post, intimating 
in strong terms, however, that they should be 
promptly on hand at the appointed time. 

After such a compromise and pledge, Mr. 
Wolfe did not dare even to connive at the 
Cree’s escape. But he put him at once to 
hard training. He turned him out at five 
every morning, and after a brief, brisk bath 
in cold water, bad him run three times round 
the inside of the stockade, a distance of fifty 
rods. He was then fed on fresh buffalo meat, 
a full breakfast, and for three hours he was 
made to run at full speed around the stockade. 
After a rest of a couple of hours he was given 
another full meal of meat, and late in the af- 
ternoon was put at running again for a second 
heat of an hour. Just a light supper was 
then given him, upon which he was common 
ly ready to go to his bunk and sleep like a 
top. The men had all taken a liking to Ste- 
maw, and were determined to save him if they 
could, ‘The rigid system of training was kept 
up for a month, every day, rain or shine, ex- 
cept Sundays, wien the boy’s allowance of 
meat was reduced about one-third, and he 
was given a day of rest. 

The result was very 
came to be in what 
splendid condition. ‘The muscles of his legs 
stood out hard and firm, though at the outset 
his legs had be en shim. lie soon Tran &s eas) 
asadog. Nor was he much winded at the 
end of his hour heats. At the first, however, 
he would lie down completely spent and out 
of breath. While running, he was, as a rule, 
always kept at full speed, and doing his best 
The second day of his training, he ran around 
the stockade fifty-four times in one hour; on 
the twenty-fourth day, eighty-nine rounds 
in an hour, and on one or two of the last days, 
over ninety rounds. This great increase of 
speed was purely the result of good hard 
training, and with sufficient and very nourish- 
ing food. It wasa plessure now to see him 
run. He would bound away like a deer. 

Punctually on the morning after the full 
moon in April, Mackamoze and his party 
came riding to the fort, and not only they, 
but more than three bundred warriors ot the 
tribe. 
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athletes would 


**Mohiarihutach buine Cree!” (Fetch out 
the Cree!) was the demand. 
But Mr. Wolte was determined to see fair 


play for his protege. The drums beat for a 
parley. 

The trader then addressed Mackamoze, and 
told him that he was ready to prod 
Cree according to promise, but that the In- 
dians’ horses and guns must first be brought 
left there, and that, as 


uce the 


inside the stockade and 
the Cree was to run wholly 
Blackfeet must carry only their knives. 


unarmed, the 


Af: 


ter some discussion this was agreed to, an 
the party dismounted inside the gate and 
stacked their guns. A long rope was ther 
stretched breast high out on the plain in tront 
of the fort, and behind this the crowd of 


Blackteet took their places. The trader then 
stepped off a hundred paces, when two of the 
soldiers brought out the Cree by the way of a 
little postern gate on the other and 
placed him by Mr. Wolfe. At sight of him 
the Blackfeet raised a shout, but Mackamoze 


side 


compelled them to wait the signal. 
‘Now, Stemaw.” said Mr. Wolfe, ‘‘you 
must run for your lite. Don’t be seared (for 


the poor fellow was trembling in his mocca- 
sins.) You can out-runthem. Get to vour 
tribe and never be seen in these parts again 
With this parting injunction, the trader 
raised his hand, which was the signal ayreed 
on. The rope was dropped. Withayell, fe- 
rocious enough to appal the stoutest heart, the 
Blackleet sprang toward Stemaw. Instead ot 


bounding away, as the men had expected he 
would, the wretched boy scemed paralyzed 
with fright. He faced round for an instant, 


then ran zigzag and made no progress 
In less than half a minute, the Blackfeet 
were upon him—alimost grasping him. ‘'E Is 


is lost!” we thought, and gave him up for 
caught. But when their hands were almost 


on him the Cree suddenly rallied bis strength 
and shook himself for work. Ile 
dodged his pursuers, and leaped away. At 
first, from where the soldiers stood watching 
on the stockade, he seemed mixed with Black- 
feet; but he soon got clear, and opened a 
broad space between himself and them. The 
traders now took breath and their hearts rose 
a little, though three or four of the leading 
Blackfeet were trailing him vigorously. But 
by the time they had runa mile and a half, 
Stemaw was at least a hundred rods in ad- 
vance of them all. He was now seen to turn 
shake his fist at his panting pursuers, then 
wheeling away again, he went skimming the 
prairie like a coyote. In fifteen minutes he 
was out of sight, and that was the last the 
whites ever saw of him. 

By 10 o’clock more than half the Blackfeet 
had returned to the post. Some wanted their 
horses. But Wolfe would let no horses pass 
the gate until evening. Before night, they 
had all come in, but were not mueh disposed 
to talk of the Cree, nor did the traders care 
to tauut them. Afterwards, some of the 
Blackteet said at the fort that ‘*Mahuygan 
make strong medicine for Cree,” and he had 
—the best and strongest of all medicine for 
health and vigor—good, hard, sharp training. 
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General Niseellany. 


From the Independent 


GUIDED. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE 


Up the long, slippery slopes we toil and strain, 
Amid the ice and snow, 

Untrodden heights above us to attain, 
Untrodden depths below; 

*Mid danger to the left and to t! 
All warily we go. 


e right, 


Cruel and beautiful the blue crevasse 
Yawns close beside the way, 

The avalanches topple o’er the pass, 
rheir cold, white torrents stay 

Only & moment ere they roar and plunge, 
To rend and whelm and slay. 


Each following each, we mount, as we are Je d, 
Up the long, steep incline; 

Our guide walks calm and fearless at the head 
Of the long, faltering line, 

And shows the narrow path where safety is 
By word, and look and sign. A 


Marking his footsteps, treading where he trod, 
Close following on his track, 

We cannot faint, nor fail, nor miss the road, 
Though deep the snows, and black 

lhe precipices yawn, and rough and steep 
The forward path and back. 


Intent on him, we do not mark nor see 
These hard things by the way, 

It is enough that we are led, and he 
Whose guidance we obey, 

Has gone betore and knows how hard it is; 
What he has done we may. 


Above the mists we catch a faint, far chime, 
And glimpses heavenly fair 

Shine through, and seem to beckon as we climb— 
How distant, bright they are! 

Dear guide, lead on! We do not ask for rest. 
Would God that we were there. 





For tne New England Farmer. 
CHINEE JOHNNY CAKE. 

Perhaps I was a goose not to recognize in the 
plea of A. S. the fact that he was a ‘‘male 
man.” Iam quite sure I should never have 
ventured to send my poor little receipt had I 
known it. But since Patience Goodwin's 
mother endorses it, I am sure I need feel no 
farther concern as to its fitness for the table 
of the gentleman in question. 

I supposed some good farmer's wife, bur- 
dened with the making of bread for a large 
family, and a thousand other cares, wanted 
some rule that she could depend upon in an 
emergency, for the making of hot biscuit, 
and, remembering how well thev had served 
me, never failing if quickly made and good 
flour used, out of a kind and sisterly feeling 
I sent her that receipt. 





. 


I wonder if A. S. ever longs for Johnny 
Cake, if not, perhaps some of your other 
readers may. I have a receipt we call the 
Chinee, because the first one | ever ate was 
at my brother's in California and made by a 
John Chinaman. I am not in the least 
afraid to recommend it, even to those who do 
not in general fancy the article at all. 

I had some trouble, it is true, to find out 
just how it was compounded, for John China- 
man would only say in answer to my queries, 
‘‘Me heapee scaldee, me heapee stir, me 
heapee salt,” &c., &e. But I watched the 
process a few times, much against his wishes, 
for, ‘‘Me no workee now with missee here,” 
he would say, more, I incline to think, because 
some of his practices would not bear inspec- 
tion than for any other reason. And I may 
say here that when my brother took to his 
home a wife, poor John had to go, and noth- 
ing would ever induce her to try the services 
of another, though very many ladies greatly 
prefer them in the kitchen to any other help; 
and I can testify to their ability to cook ex- 
tremely palatable food. 

Now tor the receipt: Take one pint good 
yellow meal; pour over it one pint of boiling 
water, stirring thoroughly, then add two well 
beaten eggs; teacup of cream 
(either sweet or sour;) two tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, one-half teaspoonful of salt, then 
sift one teaspoonful of saleratus, (if sour 
cream is used and one-half if sweet) through 


one-half 


the sieve with one-half cup of flour into it; 
thin it with either new or skimmed milk to the 
consistency of griddle cakes ; bake in shallow 


tins; the cake should not be over an inch 


thick when done; be sure and have your tins, 
‘*Muchee 


as John Chinaman would gay, 


heapee greasee,” or it will stick. 

We get so many comfortable ideas from 
Patience Goodwin in our home, J am sure I 
should like to thank her, ‘*Especially for her 
Sunday Mother,” our 


Gingerbread, Bays 


Sammie. AZILLA. 





THH HUNT FOR ANTIQUE BRIC-A- 
BRAC. 

The recent rise in the price of old iron has 
loaded the tin peddlers’ carts and stocked the 
junk dealers here with many household uten- 
sils of olden times, such as flip-irons, pote and 
kettles, fire-dogs, cranes and hooks, which 
our antiquaries were quick to raise to the dig- 
nity of bric-a-brac. ee the tin peddlers, 
who wander over the country bartering their 
wares for rags, have come to have an eye for 
possible speculation in brass andirons, door- 
knockers snd slim-legged furniture. The ag- 
gregate contribution of this county toward 
furnishing city homes in prevailing modes of 
decoration has not been small. 

Tall clocks came into vogue, and before we 
were aware of it they were silently abstracted 
from our midst, and the few that remain can 
only be obtained by inheritance. An enthusi- 
astic collector at Shelburne Falls, still has in 
his office a dozen of these stately old time- 
pieces, gathered in Buckland and Coleraine, 
all ticking together in an irregular tattoo, yet 
it is doubtful if he could be induced to part 
with a single one of them. ‘The pewter 
plates, platters and porringers used by our 
ancestors, were mostly sold for their worth as 
lead junk before their decorative value was 
realized. A pewter communion service well 
authenticated as the property of any of the 
early churches in the valley, is worth well- 
nigh its weight in silver. A buyer at a 
Greentield auction a year or two ago was 
amazed to find that a battered and dingy tea- 
pot which he had bought for a few cents as 
pewter, was a valuable piece of pure silver. 
Housekeepers forthwith began to examine 
their possessions, and pewter went up at auc- 
but no similar mistakes have been 
heard of since. In ceramics there are two or 
llections gathered almost wholly in 
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three 
this county, which delight connoisseures. The 
most common styles of decoration are the wil- 
low pattern, India landscapes and temples in 
blue and English farm scenesin pink. <A tea 
service belonging to an old family here, so 
pleased a lover of choice china that he had it 
dupleated in Paris by toreign artists. Gath- 
ering these relics of the past from an area as 
limited as this county, requires diligence and 
often diplomacy. 

An andiron hunt, for instance, is one of the 
simplest phases in the collection of bric-a- 
brac, and often an exciting form of sport. 
The novice would assume that old Deerfield 
with her accumulated treasures was the exact 
spot to begin, but Deerfield bas always re- 
she values her 





spected her lares and penates ; 
ancestral brass, and scours it up every sprin 

You must start with Gill, Hawley, Ashfield, 
anywhere else, rather. A collector hears ru- 
mors of an uncommon pair of brass andirons 
in Northtield, say, which is an excellent stalk- 
ing ground, as it is an ancient and prosperous 
town, without much for its traditions. 
He cannot ascertain whether they are rights 
and lefts, or ball tops, steeple tops, or flame 
tops, whether with beading or without. At 
Northfield he gets additional details of de- 
scription, but the pair he seeks went to Sun- 


eare 


derland years ago when some one married 
some one. 

Immediately he is off to Sunderland, where, 
if fortunate, he finds the objects of his search 
black with corrosion and disuse, but so much 


the better because they will be cheaper, and 
transformation that emery, oil, 
work. The possible 
‘ity cousin have to be quieted, 


he knows the 
and oxalic a 
claims of some ¢ 
or some other difliculty arises, but he gets the 
property at last, and he is rewarded for his 
toil. Itis more probable, however, that he 
will find that an Amherst college professor has 
anticipated him, and carried them off to his 

or, worst of all, that they have just 
been sold to some tin peddler for an imitation 
cut glass cream pitcher and a fruitdish. Lest 
some one get the impression that there still 
remain chances for good bargains in andirons 
here, I ought to tell you that our stock was 
exhausted six or seven years ago, when they 
were gathered up by the cart load in all parts 
of this region and exported to the cities. A 
Deerfield citizen saw that in andirons there 
was money. 

At Hatfield and Hadley bonanzas of them, 
which had accumulated for almost two centu- 
ries, were sold fora song, and up the river 
and into Vermont he extended his travels, 
and Boston soon had in its decorative art and 
furnishing stores our valurble brasses. The 
teachings of George Sheldon and the Pocum- 
tuck memorial association not check old 
Deerfield when a good trade is at hand. The 
abuudance of these handsome andirons, which 
were thrown aside when air-tights and coal 
came, shows the well-to-do condition of this 
community in the early portion of the century. 
Then andirons were as popular wedding gifts 
as madonnas and majolica lamps are now.— 
Springfield lepublican. 
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“STENOGRAPHIC BLUNDERS. 
There is some good reading in the current 
report of the New York State Stenographers’ 
Association. From a paper on Blunders, by 
F. J. Morgan, of Syracuse, we extract the 
following as ludicrous instances of stenograph- 
ic interpretation and transcriptions therefrom : 
Gross receipts—Grocery seats. ‘Tamarack 
knees—Damm rickety knees. ‘The mother’s 
prayer—The matters prior. He was a little 
fellow—He was alittle full. They captured 
two parrot guns—They captured two pirate 
guns. The woman was baking bread—The 
woman was begging bread. I found the horse 
in that pasture—I found the horse in that 
posture. Counsel offered paper in evidence 
—Counsel brought pauper in evidence. Ar- 
thur Waite, the chalk-talk evangelist—Arthur 
Waite, the Choctaw evangelist. The showers 
were not sufficient to meet the wants of mill- 
men—wants of milkmen. Inthe intervening 
time he said nothing—In the entire evening 
time he said nothing. I came with my broth- 
ers, Horace and Henry—I came with my 
brother’s horse and Henry. <A medical wit- 
ness, speaking of the illness ofa lady patient, 
said: ‘She appeared to be somewhat un- 
strung and nervous.” The transcriber made 
him say: ‘She appeared to be somewhat 
kneesprung and nervous.” A minister, preach- 
ing asermon on the death of a gentleman 
named Samuel, quoted: ‘‘And buds and blos- 
soms in the dust.” He was delighted to read 
in the next issue of the paper: ‘‘And buds 
and blows Sam in the dust.” An attorney 
asked a female witness how she came to be 
employed by plaintiff, and she answered: ‘‘I 
saw a sign in the window, ‘female clerks want- 
ed here.’” The blundering reporter rendered 
it: ‘Family color warranted here.” An ora- 
tor referred to the different religious sects or 
denominations ‘‘going for one another,” 
throughout the country, and said: ‘‘Here we 
have one sect persecuting another,” and was 
so reported, but the transcriber rendered it: 
‘‘Here we have one sick person feeding an- 
other,” and so it appeared in the morning pa- 
pers. 
Several years ago an eminent lawyer hired 
one of these professors to take testimony in an 
important case. The transcribed minutes as- 
tonished him. A ‘‘patent,” upon which much 
depended in the suit, was converted into a 
‘*potentate ;” a ‘‘solid frame” was turned into 
an ‘‘isolated farm ;” the ‘‘furnaces of this 
country” were set down as ‘‘Fenians of this 
country ;” ‘‘clerks and bar-tenders” were 
made into ‘‘clocks and barometers ;” and the 
question, ‘‘Were you in the habit of visiting 
the house?” was written: ‘‘Were you in the 
habit of fastening the hose?” [An error, of 
the transcriber or of the types, affecting the 
speech of Senator Conkling last month, in New 
York, may be added. The speaker said ‘‘from 
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Buffalo to Montauk ;” the types had it ‘‘from 
Buffalo to Montana.” | 





AN OWL’S REVENGE. 


A remarkable instance of intelligence shown 
by an owl in conceiving and carrying out a 
ss of vengeance on a farm laborer, who 

ad destroyed a whole family of young ones 
before they had gained the requisite strength 
to take wing, is related by a French provincial 
journal. An ow! had built its nest in an old 
oak tree, which grew near a farm in the com- 
mune of Beauvry. Its mate had laid during 
the month of July several eggs, which in due 


time developed into a promising progeny of 


young birds. A farm laborer, moved by a 
sentiment of aversion for owls which is com- 
mon in country parts, determined a tew days 
ago to cut short the lives of the young ones, 
and choosing a favorable opportunity, put his 
project into execution. The infant owls were 
taken away from the maternal nest and mas- 
sacred, but by what followed it will be seen 
the parent birds did not allow their tragical 
fate to remain unavenged. On several even- 
ings succeeding that during which the nest 
had been plundered, the villagers returning 
from the fields remarked the male owl flying 
in an agitated manner round the farm. Dur- 
ing a whole week it hovered near the farm, 
biding its time, and at length the right mo- 
ment arrived. The young man who had so 
ruthlessly exterminated the brood of owls was 
crossing the thresbold of the farm at dusk, 
when the bereaved bird swooped down on him 
from the tree where it was keeping watch, and 
with surprising swiftness tore out his left eye 
with its claws. The intolerable pain caused 
by this sudden attack made the victim of it 
swoon away. When he recovered conscious- 
ness, and had had his wound dressed, he re- 
lated the circumstances under which he had 
received it, and # search was instituted to dis- 
cover whether the ow! was still lurking in the 
vicinity. No traces of it were, however, to 
be found, but the young man will have reason 
to remember the lodger in the old oak tree, 
since for the rest of his life he will have to 
make one eye do duty for two. 





PUTTING UP BARDINES, 


The little town of Eastport, Me., situated 
as it is at the most eastern extremity of the 
United States, and frequently called the 
‘jumping off place,” has within the last few 
years become the centre of quite an industry 
—the putting up of sardines. Extensive facto- 
ries have been built on most of the many 
wharves out into Passamaquoddy Bay, and 
from small beginnings the putting up of these 
little fish has attained large proportions. 
The fish used are very small herrings, which a 
tew years ago were considered almost worth- 
less, being used only for pomace. They are 
very abundant at certain seasons of the year, 
and are caught in large weirs constructed for 
the purpose along the shore of the neighbor- 
ing islands. ‘The weirs somewhat resemble a 
rustic fence extending out into the water. 
The fish swimming in with the tide, are lett as 
the tide falls below the weir, and are taken 
by means of dip nets, by men who go into the 
weirs in boats for that purpose. Sometimes a 
hundred hogshead of fish are taken at one 
time. On reaching the factory the fish go 
through a process of drying, and then, when 
partially fried in olive oil, are put up in small 
tin boxes bearing a French brand, and cannot 
be distinguished in appearance from the im- 
ported article. Thousands of these boxes 
are put up ina day, almost a thousand per- 
sons being employed in the business. These 
factories are controlled by New York firms. 
There are, too, other ways of preparing these 
fish. One variety resembling very much the 
potted herring, and prepared with mustard, 
are called marines, and find a ready sale in 
the Western markets. During the winter 
great quantities of herring which are too large 
to put up in this manner are frozen, and are 
shipped in barrels to all parts of the country. 
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KATIE’S ANSWER. 





1, arog > 
But her eyes, like ire 80 blu 
An’ he nple 
Aw’ her i kles s t 
She dazed, an’ she | ‘ ime, t 
fill one mornin’ we wint for a ride 
Vhin, demure a bride, by my side 
Phe carlint, she + 
Wid the wickedest hat 
"Neath purty girl's chin iver tied 
An’ my heart, arrah, thin } t 
For my Kate looked so temptin’ an’ swate, 
With cheeks like the roses 
An’ an all the 1 posies 
That grow in her garden +o nate 
But I sat just as mute as the dead 
Vill she said, wid a toss of her head, 
“If I'd known that to-day 
Ye'd have nothin’ ‘ 
I'd have gone wid my cousin, instead 
Thin I felt myself grow very bowld; 
For I knew she'd not scold if lL towld 
Uv the love in my heart, 
Phat would never depart 


Though | lived to be wrinkled and or 

Au’ l said “It 

I'd lit go uv th 
Both arme 
An’ be stalin’ a taste 

Uv them lips that are coaxin’ me so 


I dared to do so, 
t 


he baste, an’ I'd throw 


round your waist, 


Thin she blusthe 
As she said, wid ul 
Au’ her eves lookin’ down 

Neath her wn, 
“Would vou like me to drive, Misther 


1a more illegant red 


lashes + 





THEY ALL KNOW. 

Once in a lifetime you meet a man who will 
admit that he doesn’t know all about a horse, 
but he may come around next day and claim 
to have been temporarily insane when he made 
the admission. Asa rule, every man knows 
exactly what ails a horse, whether any thing 
ails him or not, and can point out a dozen in- 
stances where nature could have improved on 
her work, no matter how well she did it. 

Yesterday a horse which had been looked 
over by the Fire Department and rejected on 
account of size, was tied to a post on Gris- 
wold street. Ife was sound as a dollar, not 
even showing a wind-puff. Pretty soon along 


came two lawyers, and one of them re- 
marked 

**Pity such a nice animal as that is ftound- 
ered.” 


‘Yes, and I can see that he is wind-broken 
to boot,” was the ready response. 

Then the cashier of a bank halted and took 
a look at the horse’s teeth. He wes going 
away, when a mail-carrier asked 

‘*How old do you call bim ?” 

‘‘Some men might buy him for twelve, but 
they couldn't fool me. That horse will never 
see sixteen again.” 

The best judges had called him six, and his 
owner had proofs he wasn’t a month older. 
Tbe mail-carrier felt of the animal's ribs, 
rubbed his spine, and observed 

“He's got the bots, or I’m no judge of 
horses.” 

Then a merchant halted and surveyed the 
horse’s legs, lifted its front foot, pinched its 
knees, and feelingly said 

‘*Been a pretty good stepper in his day, but 
he’s gone to the crows now.” 

The next man was a book-keeper. It took 
him about five minutes to make up bis mind 
that sweeny was the leading ailment, although 
poll-evil, heaves and glanders were present in 
a bad form. 

‘“‘What is sweeny?” queried an innocent 
boot-black who had made up his mind that the 
horse had liver complaint. 

‘Sweeny ?” repeated the book-keeper ; 
‘‘look at the way he carries his tail, and learn 
what sweeny is.” 

“Oh, no,” put in another; 
the eyes.” 

“IT guess not,” said an insurance man; ‘‘] 
guess sweeny affects the lungs.” 

‘‘Lungs!” cried a broker; ‘‘you mean the 
stomach.” 

And they were jangling over it when the 
owner of the horse came and led him away.— 
M. Quad. 


‘‘aweeny affects 





WINNING HIM BACK. 


One of the travelers for a new fresh dry 
goods house recently arrived in a town in the 
interior of the State, to find that one of his 
best customers was about to transfer his cus- 
tom to a Roston house. 

‘‘Didn’t we always do well by you ?” asked 
the New Yorker, as he sat down for an ex- 
planation. 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“Didn't we ship goods promptly ?” 

**Yes.” 

‘And did we ever press you in a pinch ?” 

“ae.” 

“Did you get lower prices of the Boston 
house ?” 

*\No, I can’t say as I did.” 

‘Then I can’t understand why you should 
leave our house all of a sudden atter buying of 
us for several years.” 

‘I know that some explanation is due, and 
I will make one,” replied the merchant. 
‘*You know that I attend church !” 

‘*Yes, and so do I.” 

“Do you? I didn’t know that. I 
looked upon as a Christian.” 

“SoamI. I've got the date of my bap- 
tism right here in my note book !” 

“Is that so? Well, our church is in need 
of repairs. We were talking it over the 
other day, when the Boston drummer was in 
here, and he at once subscribed ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars! why, that’s only two kegs 
of nails! Put me down for thirty dollars 
cash, a new silk hat for every season, and a 
full suit of clothes for the minister.” 

‘Do you really mean it ?” 

“Of course I do, and if that two-cent 
Christian from Boston dares sign another five 
I'll send you down a $600 church organ and 
pay a man $500 per year to play it. We are 
a house which never makes any great display 





of gospel hymns and religious tracts, but 








when a Boston drummer bluffs we show our 
religious hand and rake in the pot every 
time.” 

The merchant will still continue to deal 
with the New York house.—Wall Street 


News. 





Two weeks since a proposition to illumi- 
nate Paradise hall, the meeting place of the 
Detroit Limekiln club, was discussed and held 
over to await facts and figures promised by 
Brother Gardner. He now announced that 
he was ready to say a few words. ‘‘It seems 
to me,” he begun, ‘‘dat de mo’ light we get in 
dis hall, de wuss our furncbur will look to us. 
In dis subdued light we kin sort o’ hide our 
feet, our old cloze, an’ de bald spots on our 
heads. Dar’s sunthin’ "bout de smell ob ker- 
osene ile that exhilarates us, an’ we know dat 
de cost o’ lightin’ up am only 21 cents per 
meetin’. We has bought de lamps, have four 
gallons of ile in stock, an’ any change now 
would put us to a smart loss. De time for 
puttin’ in de ‘lectric light hasn’ arove yet, an’ 

must place my weto on any furder pur- 
ceedins.” 





A SpPRNGFIELD minister remarked just be- 
fore the sermon: *‘I should like to remind 
the congregation that we have a prayer- 
meeting at the chapel every Thursday even- 
ing regardless of the weather. Those of us 
who were there last week were led to feel 
that there must be a scarcity of umbrellas 
among the people as a whole.” 





My friend Gontran tells me that he always 
makes it a rule to leave the salon as soon as 
he has said a witty thing, it has such a good 
effect.” ‘It would have a much better ef- 
fect,” says a witty lady, kindly, ‘‘if he would 
take his leave before he has said a good 
thing.” ‘‘Ab, ah! why?” ‘‘Because then he 
wouldn't stay so long.”—/’aris Paper. 





Lirtie Paul, clambering on his father’s 
knee—‘*Pa, what is ‘humbug?” Father— 
‘‘Why, what on earth do you want to know 
that for?” Paul—‘‘[ heard you say it tc maa 
minnte ago.” Father—‘tYes, my _ son. 
Humbug is when your ma pretends she loves 
me, and there are no buttons on the neck of 
my shirt.” 
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GENERAL DeEBILTY.—In this complaint the good 
effects of the VEGETINE are reaiized immediately 
after commencing to take it; as debility denotes de- 
ficiency of the blood, and VEGETINE 
upon the blood. 
the health from debility like the VEGETINE It is 
nourishing and strengthening, purifies the blood, regu 
lates the bowels, quiets the nervous system, acts di 
rectly upon the secrctions, and arouses the whole sys- 
tem to action. It has never failed in this complaint. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
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BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


DRUGGISTS, 


Will positively cure nine-tenths of the | 


wotst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Kheuma- 
tism) that can be preduced. For Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 


on earth. 
It has cured cases given up by physicians as incur 
able. However hopeless vou y feel 


I § l, 
Test Bishop Soule’s Liniment at once. 
Except for Burns, Bruises, Toothache, Sore Throat, 
ht sprains, and VERY MILD cases of the above dis 
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All Druggists sell BISHOP SOULE’s LINIMENT, 
F. W. KYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston 
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ARAH LOFFENBARGER 
’ Kost ! March 2 
Testimonials can be seen at our office 
Money Refunded If not as Represented. 


SEND FOR OUR ELECTRO MAGNETIC JOURNAL, 

It embraces a wide range of subjects of importance to a 
y mprehensive 

nd «lliterate 
ense characterizes its contents, and Long Life, 
ealth, and Full Vital strength are msured 
by following ats dictates, It telis how to cure Nervous 
Weakness, Physical Dobility, ant kindred ailments 
Kheumatiam, Partial Paralysi«, Neuralgia, Bald. 
neas, Nervousness, Dyapepsl 
etipation, etc., etc. It w invaluable to rich and poor, and 
we sincerely desire to place It in the hands of every man, w 
man and youth in America, and wil! mail it FREE to any 
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NETIC CO., 192 W. Sth St, Cincinnatt, 0.* 
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TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


Tillousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Kheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood ts potsoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally, 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
lestroying evil lL be banished ; neyle 
them and you will live but to suffer. 

Thousands have beencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart 

Why suffer longer from the torment 
of an aching back 

Why bear such distress from Con- 
stipation and Piles ? 

Why be so fearful because of dis- 
ordered urine ? 

Krpxey-Worr will cure you. 
age at once and be satisfied 

It isa dry vegetable compound and 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Druggaist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insistupon having it. Price, 1.0, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
1 (WVELL sent post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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iquid i 
In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
istors of this celeb d remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. 
very concentrated, is put upin large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 

most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop'rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 
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acts directly | 
There is no remedy that will restore | 


Biadder, Urinary and I r Diseases, Dropay, 1 


slécpleasness, Con- | 


| use of several bottles of your Syrup of Tar 


(uticu 
Astonishing Cures of Itching, Scaly ang 


Scrofulous Humors of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood of Children and Infants, 





CuTICURA REMEDIES are simply elegant to use 
They appeal to mothers and parents with great force 
From infancy to old age they are equally successfy! 
safe and reliable. CUTICURA, ® Medicinal Jelly, ¢,’ 
rests disease, eats away dead skin and flesh, allays’ in 
flammation, itching and irritation, soothes and heals 
Skin Diseases, and Scalp Affections with Loss of Hai; 
It reproduces and beautifies the hair, Curicuna py 
SOLVENT, the great blood Purifier, cleanses, puritiy, 
and eradicates all chronic and hereditary hunors 
CUTICURA MEDICINAL TOILET SOAP, prepared frou 
CUTICURA, cleanses, soothes, and heals diseased 4, “3 
faces, whitens, freshens, and beautifies the «ki; = 

ond all praise. Itis an elegantly perfumed {> +t. 

ath and Nursery sanative. ba 





CHILDREN AND INFANTs. 


Chas. Eayre Hinkle, Jersey City Heights, N j 
writes: “My son, a lad of twelve years, was complet. 
cured ofa terrible case of eczema by the Cut; 
Remedies. From the top of his head to the ao) 
his feet was one mass of scabs. Every other re 
and physician had been tried in vain.” = 


ely 
ite 
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Fred. Rohrer, Esq., Cashier Stock Growers’ Not 
ional Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, writes: “I am «ow, 

leased with its effects on my baby, that J cas not af 
‘ord to be without it in my house. It is @ wonder, 
cure, and is bound to become very popular Pepa “ 
ite virtues are known to the masses,’ a 


as 





J.8. Weeks, Eaq., Town Treasure r, St. Albans. \ 
says in a letter dated May 24th: “It works to a ot 
on my baby’s face and head. Cured the he ad: 
and has nearly cleaned the face of sores. | have +. 





a ch 
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ommended it to several, and Dr. Plant } i 
for them.” ; eae 7 
CUTICURA REMEDIES r prepared by 


POTTER, Chemists and Druggists, 360 ” 
Street, Boston, and are for <sle by all Druggi«t« Pr 
of CUTICURA, a Medicinal Je ily, small boxes : 
large boxes, $1. Curicuna’ 
Blood Purifier, @1 per bott! 
TOILET Soap, 2% cents 
SHAVING SOAP, 16 cente 
larg® consumers, 50 cents, 
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SANFORD’S 
RADICAL CURE 
FOR CATARRH. 


Rapid, Radical, Permanent. 
plete Treatment for $1 00, 





Com- 


Begin at the beginning. Cleanse the nasa 
sages. Remove the morbid coats of setsiow. 
dead tistue. Work upon these surfaces unt wg anc 
ing, wholesome membrane is rea oh od wet y 








disinfected, soothed, and healed. Then = 


| J attacked and removed the cause Meanw 
internal administration, drive from the 
olson it delivers with every pulsation of } 





When all this is faithfully done, 
quered, you are cured . 
SANFORD’s Rani 


| 
AL. CURE conejste of one } 
| of the F a tty Prexs 





RADICAL CURE, one box of CaTa ! 
SOLVENT, and one improved Inhaler, al! wrap : 
in one package, with Treatis« and Direct a 
sold by all druggi for @1. Ask for SANFORD , 
RADICAL Curr, the most complete inst ant at eo : 
and economical treatment in medicines errors 


General Agents, Weeks & Potte r, Boston, 











Rheumatism, Neur 


CcOLLINg and Sore Lungs, Cor ; 
Colds, Weak Ba Stor , 
VOLTAIC | — (125 a Bows 4. . ‘ 
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| RS ing Pains through the | 

| PLASTE and Back, Spasms or Fir 

| Nervous, Muscular, and Spinal Affections, r i 
and cured when every other plaster, liniment 

j and electrical appliance fails. Ask for ( 

| VOLTAIC ELECTRIC PLASTEKS. Only 25 ce 


_ MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM. 


LYNN, MASS. 





DISCOVERER OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
The Positive Cure 


| For all Female Complaints. 
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This preparation, as its ° 
tot most de 
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table Properties that are har 





cate invalid (pon one trial the merits of this 
pound will be re gnized, asrelief is immediat 
when its use ie continued, in ninety-nine cas 





dred, a permanent cure is ¢ 
tify On #& ant of its proven r 
commended and preseribed by the 
the country 
it will cure entirely the v 

of the 
Menstruation, all « 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Dis 
sequent spinal weakness, an 
It will dissolve @ expel tu 


uterus, Leucorrhos, irreg 
varian Tr 





the Change of Lif: 
from the uterusinan early stage 
tendency to cancerous hum 
speedily by its use 

In fact it has pr » 3 t the ¢ 





est and best remedy that as ever 

ed. It permeates every px n of the eyet 6 
new lifeand vigor. It removes faintr 

stroys allcraving for stimulants, and relieves we 


of the stomach 


It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prost 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depress 1 
gestion. That feeling of bearing dowr ausing } 
weight and backache, is always permane 
its use It willat all times, and unde 


ces, act in harmony withthe law that ¢ 
female system 

For Kidney Complaints « 
is unsurpassed 


feither sex this 


Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compou 


Is prepared at 293 and 235 Western Avenue 


Price $1.00, Six bottles for $5.00, Sent by 

form of pills, also in the form of Lozenges, on receipt 
of price, $1.00, per bor, for either. Mrs. PINKHAM 
freely answers all letters of inquiry Send for pa 


phiet. Addreasasabove Mention this paper 

No family should be without LYDIA FE. PINKAAM 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, , ws 
and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box 
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great success brings out dangerous imita 

tons, but PEARLINE is the 
Always bears the name of James Pyle, New York. 
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Great Throat & Lune: Rewell, 


CURES 


Bronchitis, Hoar 


only safe 


Coughs, Colds, 
ness, Spitting of Blood and 


Croup, 


Consumptions 


In half the time of any remedy yet dis« 
have a cough or cold, go to your druggist, g¢ 
aod obtain relief. Read the following t 
they are only specimens of thousands we a 


| telling of the wonderful cures performed by Its Ur 


FISHERVILLE, N. H., Oct 
Dra. Tortirr—Dear Sir—This certities th 
years ago I had «a severe attack of hemorrlias 
the lungs, and a bad cough following, whi 
tirely removed, and a permanent cure efle - i 
not recommend it too highly for all throat ane 
troubles. Yours truly, GEO, N. DUTTON 
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Wenster, N. H., May“ 
Dr. Tortirr—Dear sir: Two years ago ! 

severe attack af hemorrhage of the Jung» 
menced taking your Syrup of Tar, and with the & i 
the first bottle I found it was helping me. | continue’ 
to use it for several months, and am now able to I 
form a good day’s labor. On taking cold | have 
ways found itto be a speedy reliet. I wou | =e 
highly recommend it to any one suffering from 


and lung troubles. Resportialy, s. PUTNEY 


throat 





I refer, by permission, to the Rev. FATHER! JAMES 
DonertY, of Manchester, N. H., who has been cur” 
of a very severe lung trouble, by ite use. ' 

Also, to the REV. FATHER T. P. LINNEHAS, 
Portland, Me., who has used it for several years, ° 
coughs and colds, and highly recommends it. — 

W. O. TUCKER, of 16 Quincy St., Somerville, 2 pe > 
cured of hemorrhage of the lungs and a coug!' ©! 
eral years’ standing, by the use of a few bottles. 

Sold by all Druggists and dealers in Medicine. ‘ 
Price, 50 Cents and $1.00 a Bottle. 1(eo¥" 
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RHE FERGUSON CONCUSBION 
Dest laborsaving devices. Nofloats araaee ae 


yield. Send for! lustrated circular to 


It eur 


It excludes flies, dust and odors;is constantly #t 
ree-fourthsthe labor 


ecures the largest 


butterin granularform,and | 
MPato. Burlington, Vt. Ag'ts Wanted 
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ENGLAND FARMER wa 
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